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► Happy New Year, Death and Mr 
Pickwick fans! And on this day of 
new beginnings let me reveal the 
cover artwork for the UK 
paperback edition of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, with its fresh 
interpretation of the 'aged paper' 
look of the hardback edition. The 
paperback will be launched by 
Random House on May 12 2016 - 
and that date was chosen for a 
reason: May 12 was the very day 
when Mr Pickwick addressed the 
club at the start of The Pickwick 
Papers. 
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Literature and Photography 


Yesterday I saw the last tribute of 201 5 for 
Death and Mr Pickwick, when it appeared in the 
list of ten favourite books of the year chosen by 
Jason Pettus of the Chicago Center for Literature 
and Photography. This is what Jason said: 

Death and Mr. Pickwick 
By Stephen Jarvis 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux 

"This won't be everyone's cup of tea, but I rather 
loved this overstuffed, deliberately formal- 
feeling contemporary historical novel, 
purporting to tell the "true story" of why the 
original illustrator of Charles Dickens' The 
Pickwick Papers killed himself just three 
chapters in, but in reality a sweeping and detail- 
obsessed look at what daily life in the early 
Victorian Age was actually like for most people. 
You gotta already love Dickensian stories in 
order to love this; but if you do, this is a must- 
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Peter Stadlera continues his 
amazing series of posts on the 
historical background to Death and 
Mr Pickwick. I particularly loved 
the Kinks reference in this one. 
Fantastic post, Peter! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick and in 
Stephen's recent post we meet 
Beau Brummell, a name still 
famous nowadays. But who was the 
person behind the name? 
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“Brummell moved into 4 
Chesterfield Street in 1799 and was 
determined to become the best 
dressed gentleman in London. His 
levees became events of great 
importance as gentlemen, 
including the Prince of Wales, 
came to see how he dressed. It was 
around 1800, after Brummell’s first 
season in London, that he acquired 
the nickname Beau. 




“His style was understated elegance, 
with a limited palette of colours, 
rather than the gaudy finery of the 
Georgian gentleman. He was famous 
for the intricate folds of his neck 
cloth and the Bath coating material 
of his blue jacket. He patronized a 
variety of tailors so that no one could 
say that they had made him famous. 
The Kinks song Dedicated Follower 
Of Fashion always reminds me of 
Beau Brummel. Brummellwas famous 
for his wit, but infamous for his 
rudeness. It was this rudeness which 
eventually cost him the Prince of 
Wales’ regard. ‘Alvanley, who’s your 
fat friend?’ he asked, referring to the 
Prince. 



“Brummell ran up debts through his 
extravagance, but also througn his heavy 
gambling losses. He was continually 
borrowing money, but matters came to a 
head when a man named Richard Meyler 
discovered that Brummell was going to 
renege on his debt to him. He sat in White’s 
and told all who came of Brummell’s 
infamous conduct. Meyler became known as 
Dick the Dandy-killer. On 18 May 1816, 
Brummell flea. He travelled through the 
night to Dover and on to Calais, which was as 
far as he could go without a passport. He 
stayed at Dessin’s Hotel and entertained in 
his apartments whilst learning French and 
writing his memoirs. Brummell had escaped 
his debts, but he could not escape the reality 
that he was ill. He probably acquired the 
habit of visiting prostitutes whilst in the 
army, and at some point, late in his time in 
London, he was infected with syphilis. 




“Before he died in 1830, George IV 
made Brummell the British consul in 
Caen. The salary enabled him to start 
paying off the debts he had already 
accumulated in Calais. He celebrated 
his freedom in Paris before taking up 
his post. In Caen, he lodged with 
Madame de St Ursain and fell in love 
with her teenage daughter, Aimable. 
By now, he was suffering from 
terrible headaches and depression 
from the progression of his illness. 
But his position as consul did not last 
and when the post was abolished in 
1832, his debts became pressing and 
he had to hide to escape the bailiffs. 



“I have also found a funny 
anecdote about Beau concerning 
bad champagne: Once, when 
Brummell was dining at a 
gentleman’s house in Hampshire, 
the champagne was far from good. 
Brummell waited for a pause in the 
conversation and then raised his 
glass and said, in a voice loud 
enough for everyone to hear, 

‘John, give me some more of that 
cider.’ I think Beau Brummel was 
one of the first modern celebs and 
pop stars!” 
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There is a moment in Death and Mr 
Pickwick when Mr Inbelicate says that no 
one knows how many pictures Robert 
Seymour produced. “It is thousands,” he 
says. “How many more of his pictures are 
yet to be found?” 

And every so often, indeed, I come across 
a Seymour I have never seen before. A few 
weeks ago, I found that four coloured 
lithographs by Seymour had been 
auctioned at Sotheby's in October for 
$750. Possibly I have seen one before in a 
collection of prints, but not all four, and 
not in colour. Even the name of the print 
publisher, Henry Edward Dawe, is 
unknown to me. Robert Seymour, I am 
sure, still has many secrets to reveal... 




And talking of revealing 
secrets... You will recall that I 
posted a set of Pickwick puzzles at 
Christmas. Well, the answers are 
below: 


Merry Christmas! 

1. 23 (otherwise there is no telling x 

children and y humbugs from y child- 
ren and r humbugs). 2, P to S; S to T; 
T to W; W to P. 3. 16 lbs (not 12) 
4. 14 5. Yes 6. Merry Wishes for 

Vuletide. 1 
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► And note that the first of these 
pictures shows a poacher's dog 
looking at a sign - a topic that 
Seymour would return to in The 
Pickwick Papers, with the 
illustration of the sagacious dog. 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post on the 
historical background to Death and Mr 
Pickwick focuses on the politician George 
Canning. Great detail here, Peter - and 
also, I fove the fact that the post shows a 
statue of Canning: a statue of a DaMP 
character always generates the possibility 
of a trip to the statue... followed perhaps 
by a trip to the nearest public house or 
restaurant. So if any DaMP fans are in the 
area of the statue, I hope they will take a 
pic and send it to me! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick and in 
Stephen's recent post we meet George 
Canning (April 11, 1770 - August 8, 1827), 
a British statesman and politician who 
served as Foreign Secretary and, briefly, 
Prime Minister. 




“Canning rose quickly in British politics as 
an effective orator and writer. His 
speeches in Parliament as well as his 
essays gave the followers of William Pitt 
the Younger a rhetorical power they had 
previously lacked. Canning's skills saw him 
gain leverage within the Pittite faction 
that gave him influence over its policies 
along with repeated promotions in the 
Cabinet. Over time, Canning became a 
prominent public speaker as well, and was 
one of the first politicians to campaign 
heavily in the country. Early on, as a 
result of his charisma and promise. 
Canning drew to himself a circle of 
supporters who would become known as 
the Canningites. Conversely though, 
Canning had a reputation as a divisive 
man, as many felt alienated by him. 




“His most significant achievements included supporting 
various freedom struggles against imperial rule and 
helping to restrict the greatpowers from undue 
interference in the affairs of other nations. He 
recognized the independence from Spain of emerging 
republics in the New World, and famously suggested that 
the Old World needed the New World to amend for its 
mistakes. He supported the Greeks in their revolt against 
the Ottoman Empire, and prevented France from helping 
Spain crush rebellions in the Americas. When Liverpool 
retired as Prime Minister in 1 827, Canning was chosen to 
succeed him, in preference to both the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert PeeL Neither man agreed to 
serve under Canning and they were followed by five other 
members of Liverpool's Cabinet as well as forty junior 
members of the government. The Tory Party was now 
heavily split between the ‘High Tories" (or ‘Ultras’, 
nicknamed after the contemporary party in France) and 
the moderates supporting Canning, often called 
‘Canningites. ’ As a result, Canning found it difficult to 
form a government and chose to invite a number of Whigs 
to join nis Cabinet, including Lord Lansdowne. The 
government agreed not to discuss the difficult question of 
parliamentary reform, which Canning opposed but the 
Whigs supported. However Canning's "health by this time 
was in steep decline. He died on August 8, 1827, in the 
very same room where Charles James Fox, shown on the 
left, met his own end, 21 years earlier. 




► “To this day, Canning's total period 
in office remains the shortest of 
any Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, 119 days. He is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The picture 
shows his statue in Parliament 
Square, London.” 
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Farm Lane Books Blog 


Death and Mr Pickwick by Stephen Jarvis 


'dljth 


Just woke up to this new review of Death 
and Mr Pickwick on the Farm Lane Books 
Blog, (http: / /www. farmlanebooks.co.uk/) 
The reviewer had previously described 
DaMP as the most atmospheric book of 
2015 - and her review now explains why. 
Here it is: 

“Death and Mr Pickwick was the most 
atmospheric book I read last year. It was 
an immersive read, capturing life exactly 
as it was during Dickensian times. It 
purports to tell the story of the real Mr 
Pickwick, showing how Dickens changed 
the truth when writing his famous novel. I 
haven’t read The Pickwick Papers, and 
have no idea whether Stephen Jarvis has 
discovered the real story, but I don’t think 
this matters. It was a fascinating book 
that entertained me for many hours. 




“ Death and Mr Pickwick was incredibly well 
researched. The wealth of information present 
in this book was outstanding and I discovered 
many new things about this period of time. The 
descriptions were vivid throughout and I loved 
the way that everything was described in detail - 
enabling the reader to form a complete picture 
of the surroundings: 

“‘Whole sides of pig hung from the hooks on the 
long sheds, and there was the smell of boiling 
meat. Stray dogs, driven wild with temptation, 
befriended the market workers, sniffing their 
aprons which were soiled green-brown with hay 
and grass, an animal’s last meal before 
slaughter. There was the sound of sawing and 
steel being sharpened. On the tripe stalls, black 
beetles fought for territory with the flies. At the 
rear of a shed, a ragged collection of men and 
women queued to collect a pint of tripe broth, 
theirs for the flourish of a jug.’ 



“Its realism occasionally became frustrating, as there 
were meandering diversions away from the central story- 
line. Some were as engaging as the central plot, but a 
few fell flat and seemedunnecessary. The style isn’t for 
everyone and those looking for a plot-driven novel should 
stay away. But, if you like a truly immersive novel, one 
that takes you down numerous side alleys without caring 
whether or not the loose ends are tied up, then this is for 

“This book wasn't a quick read. The period detail and the 
numerous diversions from the central plot made it feel 
much longer than the 800-page brick it already was. It 
was so rich in detail that I couldn't read much at once. 
This meant it took me several months to complete, and I 
felt a real sense of achievement when I actually did. 

“I loved the originality of the premise and the way it 
seemed to defy all common conventions of novel writing. 
It felt different from anything else I’ve read recently and 
so I recommend it to anyone (with patience) who is 
interested in Victorian England.” 
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The tablet edition of the Sunday Times has just published 
this image of "Brilliant Books of the Year" - and note the 
appearance of Death and Mr Pickwick'. 1 . 1 . 1 . In the 
accompanying article. DaMP heads the fiction list, with 
the exception of the Novel of the Year (4 Spool of Blue 
Thread ), and there is a reprint of the critic Peter Kemp's 
statement about Death and Mr Pickwick, which I have 
posted before, but here it is again: 

Death and Mr Pickwick by Stephen Jarvis 

“Brimming with colourful characters, written with 
tremendous verve and bursting with information, Jarvis’s 
800-page novel about the rivalry between Charles Dickens 
and Robert Seymour, the artist who illustrated the first 
two monthly numbers of The Pickwick Papers, unrolls a 
wonderful panorama of London on the cusp between the 
Georgian and Victorian eras. Moving in ana out of artists’ 
auarters, publishers’ offices, lodging houses, law courts, 
theatres, gin palaces and gentlemen’sclubs, it 
exuberantly resurrects an age of transition and 
enthralling^ depicts the pleasures and the pressures of 
creativity.’’ 
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► This year is the 1 80th anniversary of 
the publication of The Pickwick 
Papers, but on the same day as the 
first part of Pickwick appeared, 

March 31 1836, Chapman and Hall 
also launched the first part of 
another work, The Library of Fiction. 
This monthly collection of snort 
stories and pictures, which is 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
has considerable Pickwickian interest 
because Dickens, and the three 
original Pickwick illustrators, 
Seymour, Buss and Browne, all 
contributed to its pages. You'll see 
here one of Seymour s pictures for 
Dickens's story The Tuggs'sat 
Ramsgate. 



► And here is Buss's picture for 
another Dickens story, A Little Talk 
about Spring and the Sweeps. (You 
will recall that in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, when Hall visits Buss, the 
artist had been working on a 
picture for a Boz story - and this 
was the picture.) 





And a couple of weeks ago, I saw an item on sale 
on ebay which referred to another link between 
The Library of Fiction and The Pickwick Papers ■ 
because the first part of The Library of Fiction 
also carried the rare prospectus which 
announced the arrival of Pickwick in the world. 
The rather ragged sheet shown claimed to be the 
very page which made that announcement, on 
sale for about 580. There was just one problem 
with this claim, and I emailed the seller about 
it: the announcement in The Library of Fiction 
was on the back WRAPPER of the Library of 
Fiction, and therefore would have been on 
coloured paper, not white. 

The seller actually had a copy of the much rarer 
version of the announcement, which was 
inserted as a single leaf into the Domestic 
Masazine. Accordingly, I had made him a happy 
man • though potential buyers wouldn't have 
been so overjoyed: the sale price was increased 
overnight by over $300. 
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► In Death and Mr Pickwick, Pierce 
Egan remarks on the fascination of 
Piccadilly and the surrounding part 
of London. In his latest post, Peter 
Stadlera gives his own take on 
Egan's statement. 

► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
come to know that ‘a one mile 
radius of Piccadilly forms a 
complete cyclopedia of the world’ 
(Egan). Well, I suggest we simply 
go to that place. 




“Piccadilly Circus is a busy London 
intersection and popular meeting 
place. Lying between the 
neighbourhoods of St. James 
(south) and Soho (north) in the 
borough of Westminster, it serves 
as the nexus of Coventry Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Regent Street, 
and Piccadilly. The crossroads was 
formed in 1819 by the crossing of 
Piccadilly with Regent Street, 
which was being laid out under the 
direction of John Nash. 



► “The circus lost its circular form in 
1 886 with the construction of 
Shaftesbury Avenue, which was 
built over former rookeries (slums) 
in Soho and St. Giles. 



“As a traffic hub and neon-lit 
gathering place, Piccadilly Circus 
attracts visitors from throughout the 
world, many of whom sprawl on the 
steps of its stone island, which is 
crowned by the 1893 aluminium 
statue of Eros. (Formally entitled the 
Angel of Christian Charity, it was 
built as a memorial to the 7th Earl of 
Shaftesbury). The intersection’s first 
electric advertisements appeared in 
1910, and from 1923 giant electric 
billboards were set up on the facade 
of the London Pavilion (then a 
theatre). 




“Many of the surrounding buildings 
were redeveloped to house retail 
shops in the 1980s. The 19th- 
century Criterion building was 
restored in the early 1990s. Within 
easy walking distance of Piccadilly 
Circus are the shops of Regent 
Street and the theatres of the West 
End. The area is the location of 
well-known nightclubs. Last time 
we went there we saw the play 
The 39 Steps by John Buchan.” 




> 
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Orson Welles's Forgotten Masterpiece 


Peter Stadlera has also found this 
piece about Orson Welles's Falstaff 
movie, Chimes at Midnight. I 
decided to share it on the DaMP 
timeline because the fat, drunken 
Falstaff has quite a lot in common 
with the Pickwickians, and indeed 
Falstaff gets one or two mentions 
in Death and Mr Pickwick. 

http: / /www. thedailybeast.com /art 
icles/201 6/01 /02/orson-welles-s- 
forgotten- 

masterpiece.html?source=TDB6tvia 

=FB_Page 
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I recently acquired a deck of Pickwick-themed playing 
cards, and I thought I would display the cards over 
several days, with each card against a background that 
interests me - for instance, against Jeff Lynne's star on 
the Birmingham Walk of Fame - or against items in my 
home, or at different locations in the town of 
Maidenhead, where I live. You’ll notice that there are 
two cards featuring Dickens as the Ace of Spades - the 
well-known image of the older man, and also the image 
of the younger Dickens, from the time he wrote Pickwick. 
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Thomas Hopkirk plays a key role in 
the history of comic books, because 
he, along with the cartoonist William 
Heath, produced what is arguably the 
world's first comic book, The 
Glasgow Looking Glass, which is 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick. 
Here, Peter Stadlera looks into 
Hopkirk’s background. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe meet 
Thomas Hopkirk. Thomas Hopkirk 
was born near Glasgow in 1785. He 
matriculated at Glasgow University in 
1800, and later became a botanist. 





“This was followed in 1817 by Flora 
Anomoia: a general view of the 
anomalies in the vegetable 
kingdom. 



► “He prepared many of his own 
botanical illustrations. 



“Hopkirk was closely involved in 
the foundation of the Glasgow 
Botanic Gardens, to which he 
donated thousands of plants from 
his own garden. In 1812 he was 
elected a fellow of the Linnean 
Society and he received an 
honorary degree from Glasgow in 
1835. He moved to Ireland after 
1830, working with the Irish 
Ordnance Survey, and he died in 
Belfast in 1841.” 
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Continuing the tour through the 
Pickwick deck of cards... 

The Joker of the pack is a self- 
portrait of the cards’ artist, Joseph 
Clayton Clarke, who used the 
pseudonym Kyd, and who was well 
known for drawing Dickensian 
pictures. Clarke was a flamboyant 
character, who always dressed in a 
grey suit and spats, with a 
carnation or other flower in his 
buttonhole. He died in 1937 at the 
age of 80. 



I have displayed the Joker between 
a mask and a set of drawings 
showing the creation of a 
harlequin-figure, both of which 
Elaine and I bought in Venice, 
when we got married. Other pics 
were taken around Maidenhead, in 
our apartment, and at the 
Birmingham Beer Festival. 
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The legend of Pyramus and Thisbe, which Peter 
Stadlera retells in his latest post, is mentioned 
in Death and Mr Pickwick, and although it might 
appear to be of minor significance in the novel, 
there is more to this than meets the eye. Note 
how it links to the theme of suicide. Note too 
that when the legend is mentioned in DaMP it is 
in the context of a mulberry bush: the fact that 
silkworms cannot be fooled into eating a certain 
sort of mulberry links to the theme of gullibility. 
And Job Trotter, who also links to the gullibility 
theme, wears a mulberry suit. And who planted 
the mulberry bush? Francis Bacon • the writer, 
not the modern-day artist - whose note-taking, 
based upon observation, has much in common 
with Mr Pickwick's mission... 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick you meet Pyramus 
and Thisbe, two young people who are totally in 
love but kept apart by the cold, cruel world. (To 
cheer you up, you might listen to Two Young 
Lovers by Dire Straits). 



“It’s a classic story that never gets 
old. No matter your age, everyone 
can get into all the swooning and 
sighing. It's just human nature. In 
Shakespeare's A M idsummer Night’s 
Dream, the tragedy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe is played for laughs by 
everybody's favorite working-class 
actors, the Mechanicals. Shakespeare 
borrowed some key plot elements for 
Romeo and Juliet from the tale of 
Pyramus and Thisbe. 

And don't miss Ovid's take on the 
myth in his classic book of myth-y 
poems, The Metamorphoses. 




“This classic story takes place in 
ancient Babylon, where Pyramus 
and Thisbe grew up. Over the 
years, they fell in love with each 
other, but could only talk through a 
hole in a wall because their 
parents refused to allow them to 
see each other. Finally, Pyramus 
got fed up with his parents and so 
did Thisbe. They decided to run off 
one night and elope. 



“Pyramus gave Thisbe the location 
of the place they would meet. 
Thisbe was the first to arrive at the 
first mulberry bush outside of the 
city, but as she was waiting, a 
lioness walked by with her jaws 
covered in blood from a previous 
kill that day. Thisbe, frightened at 
the sight, ran non-stop to the 
nearest cave. Soon after, Pyramus 
walked by and saw a cloak, his love 
gift to her, covered in blood and 
torn to pieces with the footprints 
of the lioness left behind. 



“He immediately thought that his only 
love had been killed by a hungry lion, and 
unsheathed his sword (her love gift to 
him), letting the cold, hard steel pierce 
his broken heart. Thisbe, summoning up 
courage, ran back and found her only love 
lying on the ground next to the blood- 
covered mulberry bush with his sword 
impaling his chest. She gasped in horror as 
she asked the still breathing Pyramus 
what had happened. Barely able to stay 
awake, he told her and she cried in 
sorrow. She took Pyramus' blood-stained 
sword and asked him to wait for her while 
she brought the blade into her own soft 
flesh. Thus they died together, in love and 
peace. 
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More Pickwick playing cards. The backgrounds here 
feature scenes from my recent Death and Mr 
Pickwick trip to Austria. It is worth mentioning that 
very few novels could generate, even in principle, a 
deck of cards. It is precisely because The Pickwick 
Papers has such a large cast of characters that 
playing cards become a possibility. 
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Here is a fantastic post by Peter 
Stadlera on the statue in Hyde Park 
which is mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. I love the fact that Peter's 
posts show how one thing in Death 
and Mr Pickwick leads to another, 
with more possibilities for DaMP 
excursions - for instance, to see the 
Italian statue, on which the one in 
Hyde Parkis modelled. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read 
about the grand entrance to Hyde 
Park, and the statue of a naked 
warrior nearby. In this 1844 
illustration by James Pollard we see 
that grand entrance. 





“And here is the statue. Located 
near the Queen Elizabeth Gate at 
Hyde Park Corner, the statue of 
Achilles was the first statue 
installed in Hyde Park and was 
commissioned by a patriotic, upper 
class society, known as Ladies of 
England. 



“The statue was made by Sir 
Richard Westmacott using 33 
tonnes of bronze from cannons 
captured in Wellington's campaigns 
in France. The body of the statue 
is modelled on a Roman figure on 
Monte Cavallo in Italy. The head is 
based on the Duke himself. The 
statue was originally completely 
nude and caused outrage so a small 
fig leaf had to be added soon after 
it was installed. But the fig leaf 
which was added has twice been 
chipped off in 1870 and 1961.” 
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I have just received this wonderful 
picture by Angela Oster, The 
Sausages Finding Oblivion, capturing 
the stage presence and superhuman 
eating powers of Joseph Grimaldi. 

It gave me such a thrill to see that 
the novel had inspired this new 
illustration. I established contact 
with Angela for the first time just 
over a week ago, when I saw her 
tweet "Anyone interested in the 
history of comics should read Death 
and Mr Pickwick by Stephen Jarvis - 
delightful storytelling." 
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Peter Stadlera has just done this great 
post about Falco, Seymour and me. The 
idea that Falco expresses - "Do I have to 
die to live?" - is such a powerful one: an 
artist who dies an untimely death is more 
likely to sain immortality than one who 
lives out nis full three score years and 
ten. But yes, I had something of a 
personal mission to bring Seymour to the 
public's attention. 

“In December, Stephen made a 
Pickwickian trip to Vienna and told us the 
fascinating story that Falco (the Austrian 
pop singer who died in 1998) still has his 
regular place in his favourite pub. Falco 
had a famous song Out of the Dark that 
became a massive hit after his untimely 
death. In this song he asks: ‘Do I have to 
die to live?’ 



“Falco’sfame had been in decline 
since the early 90s. He died in the 
Dominican Republic after crashing 
his car into a bus. Now Falco - I 
think he is the only Austrian pop 
singer ever to have had a number 
one hit in the US Billboard Charts 
(with Rock me Amadeus ) - is more 
popular than ever. 



“Stephen has brought Robert Seymour ‘Out of the 
dark and Into the light’ . Seymour also died an 
untimely death. I think it’s time that this fantastic 
artist starts living in the cultural awareness of his 
readers and gets a revival. Death and Mr Pickwick 
has prepared the ground for that to happen! Stephen 
leads Falco/Seymour back to a regular place in the 
pub. Cheers!” 
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► Concluding my tour through the 
deck of Pickwick cards. . . 
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► Here is the latest in Peter Stadlera's 
brilliant series of posts on the 
historical background to Death and 
Mr Pickwick. 

► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about the Atlas Geographus. This 
work was created by Herman Moll 
(1654-1732) who was a London 
cartographer, engraver and publisher. 
His origin is unknown. His biographer 
Dennis Reinhartz assumes that Moll 
came from Bremen in Germany, but 
other scholars have speculated that 
he was a Dutchman from Amsterdam 
or Rotterdam. 



“Moll moved to London in 1678, 
where he set up himself as an 
engraver during the reign of Queen 
Anne. Curiously enough, he 
provided fanciful maps for Daniel 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe and 
Jonathan Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 
In 1715 he published The Beaver 
Map, one of the most famous early 
maps of North America, which he 
copied from the works of Nicolas 
de Fer of 1698. 



“He was one of the most 
distinguished English cartographers 
of the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The 
exhibited map was executed by the 
order of Peter I, the Russian 
Emperor, and dedicated to him. It 
appeared first in the atlas 
published in 1714. The actual 
survey of the land was done by 
Cornelius Cruis, John Thesing, and 
Captain Pamburg, while 
improvements and corrections 
were by Captain Perry. 



“Moll’s skill as an engraver and his 
ambition as a businessman led to 
his publication of his own 
influential and much copied A 
System of Geography (1701 ). There 
followed major volumes of maps 
notable for their artistic flourishes, 
cartouches, and notes, railing 
against his continental 
competitors. The maps were of 
importance to political argument 
and trade. 




“His contact with explorers and 
sailors was particularly fruitful: his 
friendship with the explorer 
William Dampier and access to his 
notes and data allowed Moll to be 
the first to accurately represent 
ocean currents on maps. Moll's 
exquisitely made pocket globes 
included the line of Dampier's 
circumnavigation; in turn Dampier 
would commission Moll to illustrate 
his books, as did Defoe. 



January 9 



Checkup's winter book list 


Death and Mr Pickwick got recommended on the 
Canadian Radio Show Cross Country Check Up: 

http: / / www.cbc.ca/radio/checkup/bookIists/ checkup-s- 
201 6- winter- book-list- 1 . 3393490?cmp=rss 

Here's what a caller said about the book: 

"Its a novel about the rivalry between Charles Dickens 
and Robert Seymour. I found it interesting because it 
deals with the Georgian/Victorian era in London. It's a 
wonderful read, written very much in the Dickens style. 
The book is just brimming with characters. The amount of 
research that must have gone into this book is just 
tremendous. Most people would enjoy it. It's like a movie 
in that it establishes the characters and rolls the way a 
good movie should. “ 

DaMP also got mentioned, in passing, in an article in The 
Independent, about the trend towards longer fiction: 

http://www.independent.co.uk/arts- 
entertainment/ books/ news/ novels- have- been -getting - 
5ubstantiaUyTonger-over-last-two-decades-a6803(MlThtml 

where Death and Mr Pickwick is described as a "whopper”. 


January 10 


A Stick of Rock, Cock? 



► When I was a boy, holidays by the 
seaside always meant sniggering at 
the racks of saucy postcards - and 
indeed "sniggering at the RACKS" is 
a good example of the sort of 
double-entendres these cards 
gloried in, with their depictions of 
big-boobed women and men hiding 
their manhoods. 








► The master of the art form was 
Donald McGill, the so-called "King 
of the Saucy Postcard" - between 
1904 and 1962 McGill produced an 
estimated 12,000 designs and sold 
200 million cards. However, 

I recently discovered a historical 
connection between McGill's cards 
and Pickwick. 



" 1 want to back the favourite, please. 
My sweetheart gave me a pound, 
to do it both ways ! " 


► In the early 1950s. before I was born, 
there was a moral crackdown by the 
British Government. Committees were set 
up to judge standards of taste and 
decency, and many books were censored. 
Before long, the eyes of the censors 
turned towards saucy postcards - and in 
1954, McGill was put on trial in London, 
charged with violating the Obscene 
Publications Act. The connection with 
Pickwick concerns this trial. 

► One of the cards used as evidence by the 
prosecutors showed a man named as "Bill 
Stumps" on the satchel which he holds at 
his crotch. This is an allusion to the 'Bill 
Stumps Stone' in The Pickwick Papers, 
implying that the gentleman is - ahem! - 
hard as a stone in a certain part of his 
body. 




Here is the Public Prosecution 
filecard about the Bill Stumps item. 

McGill was found guilty and fined 
£50, with £25 costs - but the wider 
fallout of the trial was that the saucy 
postcard industry was devastated. 
Many postcards were destroyed, and 
retailers went bankrupt. The saucy 
postcard was only revived in the 
1960s, when there was a more liberal 
moral atmosphere, and other artists 
took over from McGill, who had died 
in 1962. 




Today, McGill is proclaimed for his 
artistry, and there is a Donald 
McGill Museum at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. Do take a look at their 
website: 

http : / / saucyseasidepostcards. com 

And you will see here a gentleman 
dressed as Bill Stumps at the 
Museum's Opening Ceremony in 
2010. 



► The last McGill image here, 
showing a lady looking at 
postcards, doesn't have a caption, 
but I have seen it subtitled "The 
postcards down here are positively 
disgusting! I must send you one!” 
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ANNALS OF OOLUNO. 



Al.DGATR PUMP AMD COMPANY 

Household Furniture, “ Wholesale 
and for Exportation !" . 

Under the above title we com- 
mence a seriej of articles upon the 
various frauds practised by cheating 
tradesmen, in order to lay open, to 
the utmost of our power, the means 

S which such frauds arc accompiiah- 
; and in doing this, we trust we 
shall neither breathe upon the honest 
man's name, nor let the knave pans un- 
pimlshed.^Thiais the agcofgulling, 

for comment. We trust, that i very 


Peter Stadlera now posts about a 
magazine mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, the Economist and General 
Adviser, and its series about "gulling" - the 
frauds carried out by traders. Seymour 
worked for this magazine, and some of 
the pictures here may well be his, but 
unfortunately all the images in the 
magazine are unsigned. Perhaps one day 
computer analysis of the style of these 

P ictures will confirm that they are indeed 
y Seymour. If Seymour did illustrate the 
Annals of Gulling, then the series 
represents an early involvement of his 
with the theme of gullibility, which is such 
a crucial part of The Pickwick Papers. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we come to 
know about the Annals of Gulling, a series 
of articles about the various frauds 
practised by cheating tradesmen. 



“Those articles are part of The 
Economist and General Adviser, 
containing papers on the following 
subjects: ‘The markets. Marketing. 
Drunkenness. Gardening. Cookery. 
Travelling. Housekeeping. 
Management of income. Distilling. 
Baking. Brewing. Agriculture. 
Public abuses. Shops and shopping. 
House taking. Benefit societies. 
Annals of gulling. Amusements. 
Useful receipts. Domestic 
medicine. Etc. Etc. Etc. ‘ Quite an 
interesting guide to the 19th 
century and worth a look!” 





January 1 1 



The news has just broken that 
David Bowie has died. I was a big 
fan when I was teenager. The odd 
thing is that I was in the middle of 
writing a post about Brian Eno, 
who collaborated with Bowie, 
when the terrible news came on. I 
will now write about Eno 
tomorrow. Instead, today I will just 
post the sleeve to the album Low, 
the first of the Bowie- Eno 
collaborations. Deeply shocked. 


A 


January 1 1 


The Pickwick 
Papers 

by Charles Dickens 
The 180th Anniversary 
Read-Along 

March 2016 - November 2017 


As we have mentioned before, 

2016 is the 180th anniversary of 
The Pickwick Papers. I have just 
heard about an anniversary 
readalong of Pickwick, which will 
be split into monthly segments, 
just like the original serial 
publication of the novel. I shall 
take part in this, and I hope that 
Death and Mr Pickwick fans will 
too. Details are here: 

http://beholdthestars.blogspot.co. 
uk/2015/12/a-read-along-of- 
pickwick-papers-by. html 



January 12 



I have spoken, on a previous occasion, about 
the role that Brian Eno's ambient music 
occupied in the writing of Death and Mr 
Pickwick. I found that this unobtrusive 
background music - particularly the album On 
Land - was perfect for inducing a semi- 
meditative state of mind in which the words 
would start to flow. However, I had never 
thought about how his music originated. I had 
simply assumed that it was a development of 
Eno s early work with Roxy Music. On the first 
Roxy album, shown here, Eno played 
synthesiser, and added tape effects, which 
gave the album a weird, experimental and 
indeed unpolished feel. Eno left the band 
after just one more album, and some time 
later ne famously collaborated with David 
Bowie. But last week, there was an article in 
the Daily Telegraph which explained how this 
peculiar musical style began. 




it seems that Eno was involved in a road 
accident. He crossed a street, was knocked down 
by a black cab, and the top of his head was 
sliced open on the bumper of a parked car. While 
he was recuperating at his flat, a girlfriend 
brought round an album of harp music, and she 
adjusted the volume so that it merged with the 
gentle sound of the drizzle on the windowpanes. 
Eno remembers this event slightly differently: 
"After I had lain down, I realised that the 
amplifier was set at an extremely low level, and 
that one channel had failed completely. Since I 
hadn't the energy to get up and improve 
matters, the record played on almost inaudibly. 
This presented what for me was a new way of 
hearing music - as part of the ambience of the 
environment, just as the colour of the light and 
sound of the rain were parts of the ambience." 
You can read the full Daily Telegraph article 

http://www.telegraph.co.uk/music/artists/how- 
brian-eno-created-a -quiet-revolution-in-music/ 




I suppose, apart from the music being inherently relaxing, 
that it could have a special effect on me because I was so 
fascinated by Roxy Music when I was a teenager. But 
there is also another possible reason for its potency - and 
this goes back to early childhood. 

I can remember, when I was a very small boy - indeed, it 
is probably one of my earliest memories - that my mother 

? ot a new vacuum cleaner, and its sound frightened me. 
o calm me down, she called it her "music box”. This 
worked - and afterwards, I always found the sound of a 
vacuum cleaner relaxing. I can remember moments of 
blissful dreaminess as a kid, when I was tying in bed, and 
I could hear the sound of the vacuum cleaner gently 
droning away in another room downstairs. This isn't so 
different from what Eno experienced when he was 
recovering from the accident, listening to the harp music. 

And indeed, I am not the only person who finds the sound 
of a vacuum cleaner relaxing. On spotify, you can find 
whole albums of vacuum cleaner music - which, 
occasionally, I would listen to when writing Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 
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Here is Peter Stadlera’s latest post on Death 
and Mr Pickwick - Peter's enthusiasm for the 
book is fantastic. Thank you very much 
indeed Peter for the things you say here. 

“What do Stephen Jarvis and James Cameron 
the famous movie director have in common? 

In Death and Mr Pickwick Stephen refers to 
Alien 2, a sequel to Alien with Ellen Ripley 
returning to the planet where her crew 
encountered the hostile Alien creature, this 
time accompanied by a unit of space 
marines. The content of Death and Mr 
Pickwick is like the virus shown in this movie. 
Once you have it you can’t get it out of your 
mind and you get transformed into another 
entity. With one difference: into a better and 
more knowing one than the negative version 
shown in Cameron's movie. 





“Besides, Cameron did a movie about the Titanic and 
showed us spectacular pictures of the ocean grave of 
the ship. Stephen and his expedition crew didn't go 
that far. But they went over to Islington and 
unearthed the headstone of Robert Seymour's grave. 
What a gripping modern expedition and parallel!” 



1 


\ 
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Here is a great find of Essie Fox's, 
which Peter Stadlera shared on his 
timeline, about toy theatre - and 
toy theatre is featured in Death 
and Mr Pickwick. Indeed, a while 
ago, I posted about my visit to a 
place mentioned in this post, 
Pollock's in central London, which 
has a display of toy theatres. 

http://virtualvictorian.blogspot.co 
.uk/2016/01 /the-rise-and-fall-of- 
toy-theatre_10.html 



January 13 



I was wondering recently whether The Pickwick 
Papers had ever been published in comic book 
form. There used to be a series of comics called 
Classics Illustrated, published from 1941 to 
1971, in which many great novels, including a 
number by Dickens, were turned into cartoon 
strips, but unfortunately this series appeared 
when Pickwick was in decline - and presumably 
the publishers thought that Pickwick was “no 
longer box office”. 

There were a couple of cartoon panels 
published in the Children's Newspaper, showing 
Mr Pickwick at Dingley Dell, which I put in my 
Christmas post, but as far as I am aware this was 
just a short Christmas-themed strip - certainly 
no more is available online. 

The only complete comic book treatment of 
Pickwick known to me is a Spanish version, 
published in 1978, Los Papeles Postumos del 
Club Pickwick, which appeared in two parts, 





However, there were a couple of 
‘guest appearances’ by Mr Pickwick 
in other comics. 

In Young Marvelman Annual 1957, 
the hero actually got to meet Mr 
Pickwick. Alas, I have only been 
able to find one complete page, 
and part of a second, online. 





► Although his appearance as Mr 
Pickwick is very brief, it is rather 
fitting to think that The Joker, who 
is heir to the tradition of evil 
clowns - a tradition which 
apparently started with the 
alcoholic wife-beating clown in The 
Pickwick Papers - should eventually 
go back to his roots, to the very 
book which spawned his ilk. 
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In this amazing post, Peter Stadlera goes 
back to the deep history' of The Pickwick 
Papers. Charles Burney's travels inspired 
the travels of Seymour's brother-in-law 
Edward Holmes, and Holmes's travels were 
almost certainly an influence on Seymour 
- if Holmes's travels did not directly 
inspire The Pickwick Papers, they at least 
showed that one member of the family 
had already produced a book of travel 
anecdotes, and this may well have been a 
spur to Seymour to producing Pickwick - 
"If Edward can do it, then so can I", as it 
were. 

I have already suggested that, if Death 
and Mr Pickwick were to really take off, 
then one day a fan of the book might re- 
enact the travels of Edward Holmes. 
Perhaps a fan could re-enact Burney's 
travels too! 



With respect to excellence of Style and 



Composition, it may perhaps be said that to 
practised ears the most pleasing Music is such as 
has the merit of novelty, added to refinement, and 
ingenious contrivance; and to the ignorant, such as 
is most familiar and common. 


(Charles Burney) 


“In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
meet Charles Burney and his work 
History of Music. Charles Burney, 
(born 1726, Shrewsbury, Shropshire 
—died April 12, 1814, Chelsea, 
Middlesex) was an organist, 
composer and the foremost music 
historian of his time in England. 
After attending Chester Free 
School (1739-42), Burney returned 
to Shrewsbury, assisted his half- 
brother, a church organist, and 
learned violin and French. 




“In 1744 he began a musical 
apprenticeship with Thomas Arne 
at Drury Lane, in London, where he 
later collaborated with David 
Garrick. He married Esther Sleepe 
in June 1749 (one of their 
daughters was the English novelist 
Fanny Burney), became organist at 
St. Dionis’ Backchurch in October, 
and that winter succeeded John 
Stanley as organist and 
harpsichordist of the concerts at 
the King’s Arms, Cornhill. 


A 



“He was elected to the Royal Society of Arts in 1 764, was 
appointed to positions in tne King’s musical 
establishment in 1767 and 1774, took a D.Mus. at Oxford 
in 1769, and became a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1773. Bumey toured France and Italy collecting materials 
for a projected history of music in 1770, where he met 
and formed a lasting friendship with Padre Martini, a 
fellow music historian. His first success as a writer came 
with the publication of his travel journals, The Present 
State of Music in France and Italy ( 1 771 ) and The Present 
State of Music in Germany, the Netherlands and the 
Unitea Provinces (1773). On his return he devoted every 
moment he could spare from teaching to his General 
History of Music, published between 1776 and 1789 in 
four volumes. Among the many musicians with whom 
Burney consulted onnis trips to the continent were 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart and his father, Johann Adolph 
Hasse, Christoph Willibald Gluck, Frederick II (the Great) 
(a renowned flutist), and C.P.E. Bach, the most notable 
of J.S. Bach’ssons. Burney’s General History of Music 
established him as the foremost writer on music in the 
country and contributed greatly to burgeoning interest in 
‘ancient music' . 




“Yet his was not an antiquarian’s history but a 
readable account catering to amateurs as well as 
professionals. What most interested Burney-and 
his subscribers-was contemporary music’ he was 
an enthusiastic champion of Haydn and devoted 
a long chapter to Italian opera in England. 

Burney had friends who were the cream of the 
British intelligentsia of the time. Samuel 
Johnson and James Boswell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke and others 
were all in his circle, in an arc dating back to his 
gaining a Doctorate from Oxford in 1769 and his 
admission to the Royal Society in 1773. In short, 
he was precisely the sort of man Haydn rubbed 
shoulders with in the salons of Vienna and at 
whose invitation he joined the Freemasons. He 
was also an accomplished, if somewhat 
academic, composer of anthems, choral works 
and such. But he was a true kenner when it 
came to art music, and a genuine fan of Haydn. 
I'm absolutely sure he would have written a long 
chapter on David Bowie!” 
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Peter Stadlera has also posted this 
St Albans Cathedral Tribute to 
David Bowie. I am sharing this on 
the Death and Mr Pickwick 
timeline because the cathedral has 
an alleged connection to The 
Pickwick Papers, which I have 
written about in a previous post - 
namely that it appears in the 
background of a drawing that Phiz 
did, for Pickwick. 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=TncxHFmDEyM&feature=youtu.b 
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Yesterday, when I posted the Young Marvelman comic 
strip featuring Mr Pickwick, it struck me that it was one 
of the most unusual pieces of Pickwickiana I had ever 
encountered - but looking back, there have been a few 
other items I have come across which are pretty strange 
too. Four in particular. First up, is this Pickwick bottle 
marked ‘Poison’. There is even a poison skull- and- 


crossbones symbol on the rear. To associate the 





Third, a sign supposedly featuring Sam 
Weller, but the artist has got the wrong 
Weller - it’s Sam’s father Tony who is 
portrayed here! 

And the fourth item? Well I haven’t shown 
that, because I suspect that the facebook 
powers-that-be would take it down. You 
see, there is a porn story featuring the 
traditionally asexual Mr Pickwick, on the 
erotic literature site Literotica. If you 
want to read it, simple googling will take 
you there. Some of the sentences create 
extraordinary images in one’s mind: 
“Between the two round white globes of 
the courtesan's breasts reposed the round, 
shiny pink bald head of the renowned 
Pickwick...” 
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► Peter Stadlera now explores the 
fascinating history of a location in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. The executioner, Jack Ketch, 
whom Peter mentions here, was the 
subject of a novel, The 
Autobiography of Jack Ketch, by 
Charles Whitehead, who of course 
appears as a character in Death and 
Mr Pickwick. And I went to Sir John 
Soane's Museum, which Peter also 
mentions, about twenty years ago, 
and I strongly recommend that you 
visit the Museum if you are ever in 
the area. Great post, Peter. 




“In Death and Mr Pickwick Stephen takes 
you to Lincoln's Inn fields, the largest 
public square in London. Lincoln's Inn 
Fields has a rich and varied history. 

In 1683 it was the site of the public 
beheading of Lord William Russell, son of 
the First Duke of Bedford, for his part in 
the Rye House Plot to assassinate King 
Charles II. The executioner was Jack 
Ketch who made such a poor job of it that 
four axe blows were required before the 
head was separated from the body and, 
after the first stroke, Russell looked up 
and said to him ‘You dog, did I give you 10 
guineas to use me so inhumanely?’. 
American author Jack Ketchum by the way 
chose his pen name after this executioner. 




► “Designed, in part, by notable 
English architect, Inigo Jones, the 
square is flanked by a collection of 
superb buildings including... 



“...Sir John Soane's Museum, Lindsey 
House - the only building on the square 
dating back to the mid 17th century - and 
the Inns of Court. Lincoln's Inn is the 
oldest of the four Inns which together 
with Inner Temple, Middle Temple and 
Gray's Inn make up the backbone of the 
legal system. The grassy expanse of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields square is a popular 
place for barristers to host their 
chambers’ summer parties and is also a 
popular place to lunch in the summer. The 
attractive square comes complete with 
tennis courts, a netball court, and 
historic monuments. In Dickens' novel 
Bleak House, the sinister solicitor to the 
aristocracy, Mr Tulkinghorn, has his offices 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and one of the 
novel’s most dramatic scenes is set there. 
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Here I am in The Crown public house in 
Seven Dials, London, conducting detailed 
Pickwickian research. But why was I 
there? 

Well, in Death and Mr Pickwick, the 
heated argument between Dickens and 
Seymour, which ultimately leads to the 
artist’s suicide, is sparked off by Seymour 
saying that one or two of Cruikshank’s 
illustrations for Sketches by Boz "bore the 
distinct stamp of Rowlandson”. Dickens 
had previously criticised Rowlandson, and 
said that he certainly wouldn’t hang 
Rowlandson’s pictures on HIS wall.. .and 
here was Seymour pointing out that 
Rowlandson’s presence was, as it were, 
hung on the wall of Dickens’s very own 
work! But what did Seymour mean by “the 
distinct stamp of Rowlandson”? 





It is not so different from 
Cruikshank’s picture in Sketches by 
Boz called “Seven Dials”. In 
Rowlandson’s picture, the punches 
are already flying; and in 
Cruikshank’s picture, you know 
they very soon will be. 




A 



But I felt the need for further 
investigations, and so shortly 
afterwards I went to Mabel’s Bar, in 
Maiden Lane, where, in honour of 
Rowlandson’s brawling women, I 
had...a rum punch. 




But all this was leading towards 
the main event of the research 
trip: a visit to Rules, London’s 
oldest restaurant, which was 
established in 1798, the year that 
Robert Seymour was born. 




Dickens is known to have eaten at Rules, and 
undoubtedly many other famous historical 
figures did too - including, probably, Joseph 
Grimaldi, who would have been on stage 
nearby on many occasions. Unfortunately, 
when Rules changed ownership in 1984, much 
of the original archive material was taken by 
the previous owners, and so I could not 
discover how many characters from Death 
and Mr Pickwick had eaten there. 

And, I am afraid, the rules of Rules do not 
allow photography inside, so on this occasion 
you will simply have to IMAGINE me at work 
on the oorgeous game terrine ... the 
wonderful wild rabbit in cider. . . and the 
stupendous selection of British 
cheeses. ..Rules represented one of the finest 
research trips I have ever undertaken. What 
a shame the occasion was not recorded for 
posterity. 
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I just love the circular advertising card which appears in 
Peter’s latest post. 

“In^DeoWi and Mr Pickwickvre read about the Three Tuns 

There was a Three Tuns pub in Billingsgate and I've found 
this circular card advertising its fish dinners. The menu 
included turbot, stewed eels, fried sole, smelts, 
whitebait, haunch of mutton, vegetables, cheese & bread 
at two shillings a meal (1 Op in current decimal currency) . 
The card was issued by the pub’s proprietor, Charles 
Best, possibly in the 1920s. Generally advertising cards 
were rectangular in shape (meaning no wastagefrom a 
sheet of card cut to the required shape and size). A 
circular card like this would have required a specially 
shaped blade to cut out the circle, resulting in 
subsequent card wastage and was thus more expensive. 
However, such an unusual item would have attracted 
more attention, offsetting the extra expense. 

Additionally it was attractively designed to look like a 
small, red fish on an actual pate, further increasing the 
chance of the person it was given to reading it and not 
simply throwing it away. 



i - 8E8CKP 


“No one can glance even casually over a list 
of tavern signs without observing how 
frequently fhe numeral three is used. Various 
explanations have been offered for the 
propensity of mankind to use that number, 
one deriving the habit from the fact that 
primitive man divided the universe into three 
regions, heaven, earth, and water. 
Pythagoras, it will be remembered, called 
three the perfect number; Jove is depicted 
with three-forked lightning; Neptune bears a 
trident; Pluto has his three-headed dog. 
Again, there are three Fates, three Furies, 
three Graces and three Muses. It is natural, 
then, to find the numeral so often employed 
in the signs of inns and taverns. Thus we 
have the Three Angels, the Three Crowns, 
the Three Compasses, the Three Cups, the 
Three Horseshoes, the Three Tuns, the Three 
Nuns, and many more. 



“In the city of London proper the 
Three Cups was a favourite sign 
and the Three Tuns was hardly less 
popular. There were also several 
Three Nuns, the most famous of 
which was situated in Aldgate High 
Street, where its modern 
representative still stands. In the 
bygone years it was a noted 
coaching inn and enjoyed an 
enviable reputation for the rare 
quality of its punch. Defoe has a 
brief reference to the house in his 
A Journal of the Plague Year. ” 
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I thought I would do a couple of posts 
about the Fat Boy of The Pickwick 


Papers, whose line “I wants to make 
your flesh creep”, is probably the 
most-quoted line of all from 
Pickwick. Even today, when Pickwick 
is not nearly as famous as it once 
was, you still occasionally hear 
politicians using the line - normally 
as a put-down of a prophecy of 
disaster. If, for instance, a 
commentator predicts financial 
meltdown, one can simply dismiss 
the prediction as exaggeration by 
saying "When I hear such claims, I am 
reminded of the words of the Fat Boy 
in The Pickwick Papers - 'I wants to 
make your flesh creep'. 


im 
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Today, I thought I would post some 
representations of the Fat Boy - 
and, apart from images drawn by 
various Pickwick illustrators, you’ll 
see here some objects featuring 
the character, including a bottle- 
opening set and a napkin ring. 













► And here is the late actor Gerald 
Campion, who played the Fat Boy 
in the 1952 movie of The Pickwick 
Papers. Campion founded the 
private members club, Gerry’s, in 
Soho, which survives to this day - 
and it has been described as the 
last of the great Soho clubs. 
Certainly Gerry's has outlasted the 
Soho Pickwick Club, the haunt of 
the Beatles, which I have posted 
about before, and which is now a 
pizza restaurant. 




Campion also played the somewhat 
similar role of the fat schoolboy Billy 
Bunterinthe BBC TV series of the 
1950s. The creator of Billy Bunter, 
Frank Richards, claimed that the look 
of the character was derived from an 
unidentified corpulent editor and a 
younger sister, Una, who had a way 
of peering like an owl, but I am not 
the only person to think that the 
creation of Bunter owes something to 
the Fat Boy. Or, perhaps, that Bunter 
is a blend of Mr Pickwick's 
bespectacled face and the Fat Boy's 
monstrous appetite. 

More on the Fat Boy tomorrow. 
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The great Peter Stadlera now posts 
about the triple-headed dog of 
Greek mythology, Cerberus, who is 
mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. Such a dog also appears 
in Harry Potter - I have not read 
any of the Potter books, but I have 
seen one or two of the movies, and 
saw the dog there - and when I 
mentioned Cerberus in DaMP, I 
ALMOST put in an allusion to 
Potter, because people sometimes 
compare the Pickwick phenomenon 
to the Potter phenomenon. 




“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read with 
reference to the Hades Gazette that 
Aeneas met Cerberus. In The Aeneid, the 
Trojan hero Aeneas descends to Tartarus 
to visit his father Anchises. He is escorted 
by the Sybil of Cumae, and upon 
encountering 'huge Cerberus barking from 
his triple jaws, stretched at his enormous 
length in a den that fronts the gate’ she 
throws him a cake seasoned with honey 
and poppy seeds. Now Cerberus, 'his neck 
bristling with horrid snakes, opening his 
three mouths in the mad rage of hunger, 
snatches the offered morsel, and spreads 
on the ground, relaxes his enormous 
limbs, lies now extended at the vast 
length over all the cave. Aeneas, now that 
heirs keeper is buried in sleep, seizes the 
passage and swiftly over-passes the bank 
of that flood whence there is no return.’ 




“The coin was meant as payment 
for Charon who ferried the souls 
across the river Styx (you probably 
know the song Boat On the River 
by Styx while the cake helped 
to pacify Cerberus. This custom 
gave rise to the expression 'to give 
a sop to Cerberus,' meaning to give 
a bribe or to quieten a 
troublesome customer. ” 
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► The Fat Boy makes his debut in the second 
serial part of The Pickwick Papers, when 
he is shown asleep in Wardle’s carriage in 
Seymour’s illustration of Mr Pickwick 
chasing his hat. This serial part was 
published when Dickens was writing up to 
Seymour’s drawings and therefore £ne Fat 
Boy was, at least partly, Seymour’s 
creation. However, the suggestion has 
been made that Dickens based the 
character upon someone he knew in 
Rochester, James Budden, who appears in 
Death ana Mr Pickwick. It may indeed be 
the case that Dickens, when faced with 
Seymour’s picture of a sleeping fat boy, 
thought of Budden, and incorporated 
details of Budden in his description of the 
Fat Boy. But there are two other things to 
bear in mind. 




Firstly, when I was researching 
Death and Mr Pickwick, I 
discovered that Budden wasn’t the 
only contender for being the 
Rochester ‘original’ of the Fat Boy. 
Another local boy, who worked at a 
stable, was also believed to have 
inspired the Fat Boy - and so, in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, I decided 
to write a scene in which these 
two characters waddled towards 
each other. 



The second point is that the 
extreme sleepiness for which the 
Fat Boy is known had already been 
depicted by Seymour. Take a look 
at the sleeping angler he drew long 
before he was involved with 
Dickens. And, of course, on the 
wrapper of Pickwick Seymour drew 
another fat person asleep - namely 
Mr Pickwick himself. There is 
nothing at all extravagant about 
the idea of Seymour as the 
inventor of the Fat Boy and his 
sleeping habits. 


CHARLES DICKENS 
L Fc'und his 

FAT BOY "JOE "of 
•piCK'WiCK PAPERS 


Turk’s Head Hotel. There appears to be no evidence 
support this claim, but lack of evidence did not stop a 
sign being displayed in the pub proclaiming the Turk's 
Head as tne home of the Fat Boy. This sign was sold on 
ebay in 2014. 1 have a vague recollection of seeing a 
newspaper clipping in the Dickens Museum which 
connected the Exeter Fat Boy with a narrow alley near 
the pub, but I don’t recall all the details. Possibly the 
story was that the Exeter Fat Boy once challenged 
someone to a race, which he claimed he would win as 
long as he was given a few yards’ start, and could choose 
the starting point - and, in a version of the old hare-and- 
tortoise fable, the Exeter Fat Boy won the race by 
holding it in the alley, because it was too narrow for his 
opponent to pass when the Fat Boy 
perhaps ** — ! — 1 ” *■•-* “ 

Unfortunately the Turk’s Head nc 
pub, and is now part 

though apparently a carved Turk’s head can still bi 
on tlie building. 
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The overall story-arc of Death and Mr 
Pickwick concerns the rise and decline of 
the greatest literary phenomenon in 
history, The Pickwick Papers. An 
interesting way of looking at that arc is to 
put the word “Pickwick” into the Ngram 
viewer on google books. The Ngram shows 
the peaks and troughs in usage of the 
word “Pickwick” from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-first centuries, thereby 
indicating the extent to which The 
Pickwick Papers was written about over 
the period. (It should be noted that the 
small number of uses of the word 
“Pickwick” before The Pickwick Papers 
was published would correspond to 
mentions of the Pickwick family or 
Pickwick village. ) 


Peaks of interest 



BILLIONS LOST AS STOCKS CRASH 
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occur in certain years: 

► 1870-1871: Almost certainly caused by the death 
of Charles Dickens, with numerous obituaries 
and retrospectives mentioning Pickwick. 

► 1887-1888: The highest peak of all, and probably 
a reaction to the fiftieth anniversary of 
Pickwick, which occurred in 1886. 

► 1907: Again, probably an ‘anniversary effect’, as 
Pickwick notched up seventy years in 1906. 

► 1929-30: This is the most interesting one, 
because there is no obvious reason for interest 
in Pickwick to be high here. These years though, 
coincide with the Great Depression, and one 
wonders whether people were turning towards 
Pickwick as a source of reliable happiness in 
miserable and uncertain times. 



And it should be noted that there is no 
anniversary effect when it might be 
expected, at the centenary of Pickwick in 
1 936 - but by then, Pickwick was in 
decline. I don’t have an explanation for 
the minor revival in 1948. 

And afterwards? Well, from the 1 960s 
onwards, the figures would be distorted 
by the emergence of the recording 
company, Pickwick Records. It is surely no 
coincidence that the Ngram’s peak at 
1971 corresponds to the peak year for 
Pickwick Records, when their low-budget 
albums, whose sleeves featured glamour 
models, topped the charts. 
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Towards the end of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, in a scene involving Robert 
Seymour’s son, a mouse plays a very 
significant role. I won’t be more specific 
than that here, in case some visitors to 
this page are in the middle of reading the 
novel. This scene was actually inspired by 
a mouse getting inside the ground floor 
flat where Elaine and I live. At the time, I 
was wondering how to portray the life of 
Seymour’s son, and the sudden 
appearance of a mouse in the lounge was 
a eureka moment. I realised that a mouse 
could be linked to the appearances of cats 
in the novel - and these cats could also be 
seen as “agents” of the magpie that 
curses the Seymour family at the start. 
(Because a bird, of course, would see cats 
as harmful, and the means of carrying out 
a curse.) 



► We originally thought that the mouse got 
in when the balcony doors were left open, 
but it turned out that drilling operations 
on the external wall, by a firm of 
insulators, had created a little hole, and 
that was enough for the mouse to squeeze 
inside. Anyway, we didn’t want to kill the 
mouse, and so I looked online, and found 
the instructions for making a homemade 
humane live capture mousetrap, using a 
plastic bottle, coins, and a crate. 

Basically, you cut the bottom off the 
bottle, and carefully balance it over the 
crate, with the coins acting as a 
counterweight • the mouse 'walks the 
plank' without realising it is doing so. You 
can see the instructions for building the 
trap at: 

► http://hubpages.com/animals/Homemad 
eHumaneMousetrap 



Rentokll 



The trap worked brilliantly, and we 
released the mouse outside the 
flat. However, not knowing that 
there was a hole in the wall, it was 
a shock when we discovered that 
the mouse had come inside again! 
And it had learnt its lesson, and 
didn’t fall for the trap a second 
time! (However, we bought a live 
capture trap, as shown here, and it 
did fall for that.) 
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In the latest post by the great 
Peter Stadlera, we learn about the 
Newgate Calendar. The pictures 
shown here represent the kind of 
lurid material opposed by Charles 
Knight, the publisher of The Penny 
Magazine, who appears as a 
character in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we come across 
the Newgate Calendar. The Newgate 
Calendar was a general title given to a 
number of popular publications of the late 
18th century. The books began as 
compilations of the broadsheets sold by 
peddlers at fairs and public executions. 
These broadsheets fed public interest in 
the crimes, trials and punishments of 
notorious criminals. The original issue was 
published in 1773 and it reported on 
crimes from 1700 to the date of 
publication. The full title of this edition of 
the Calendar is The Newgate Calendar; 
comprising interesting memoirs of the 
most notorious characters who have been 
convicted of outrages on the laws of 
England since the commencement of the 
eighteenth century; with anecdotes and 
last exclamations of sufferers. 





“Its name comes from the fact that 
prisoners were held at Newgate 
prison before public execution at 
Tyburn (now the site of Marble Arch, 
central London). Condemned men 
and women travelled in open carts 
along Tyburn Road (now Oxford 
Street) to the Tyburn Tree gallows. 
The gallows were moved from Tyburn 
to Newgate in 1783. 

The Newgate Calendar was published 
in a compilation of four volumes 
between 1824 and 1826 by attorneys- 
at-law Andrew Knapp and William 
Baldwin. 



“I have put together some 
illustrations of popular cases. 

The one here shows Catherine 
Hayes murdering her husband with 
the help of two other men, Thomas 
Wood and Thomas Billings, in 1726. 
Hayes and her accomplices got the 
husband drunk, killed him and 
disposed of his body. The 
illustration accompanies a five 
page report on the crime in The 
Newgate Calendar. 


A 



► “Another fine example is The 
Murder of Maria Marten at the Red 
Barn. 
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The canister shown here holds an unusual 
print, fourteen feet long, called Going to 
a Fight. Its various scenes, drawn by 
Robert Cruikshank, can be unwouna to 
show the Daffy Club - the heavy-drinking 
club of boxing enthusiasts based at the 
Castle Tavern in Holborn - on their way to 
a boxing match. The Daffy Club, of course 
appears in Death and Mr Pickwick, along 
with its most prominent member, Pierce 
Egan. The club’s passion for telling tall 
stories inspired Robert Seymour to invent 
the gullible Mr Pickwick, a man who not 
only believes any tall story told to him, 
but who also goes out on a ‘scientific 
mission’ to gather such stories himself, 
believing them to be entirely true. 

Well, I have an exciting announcement. 

In 201 6.. .the Daffy Club will be reborn! 



That is the intention of my friend Alex 
Joanides. If anyone wishes to join The Daffy 
Club, please get in touch with me, and I will 
pass on your details to Alex. When Alex 
mentioned the proposal to me, he said: “The 
idea would be to elect a chairman at the first 
meeting who could then be charged with 
setting the future agendas. Basically, it 
woulcfbe a great opportunity for all sorts of 
people to come together ana talk. Perhaps 
try out a few drinks from Georgian or 
Victorian times, maybe get a plum pudding 
on the table and some traditional English 
fare to tuck into. Perhaps even a huge bowl 
of punch for the courageous to drown in or 
drain. I will look for a pub with a snuggery, 
preferably a pub with some kind of literary 
or sporting connections. I will be relying on 
you to come up with some drink recipes!” 






► Originally, there was a quack 
remedy, invented by a certain 
Thomas Daffy, called Daffy’s Elixir, 
and over time ‘Daffy’ came to 
refer to alcohol. 



And that leads me to the last two 
pictures, which were taken in 
Maiden Lane on the night I visited 
Rules. (See last week's posts.) 
Roughly in the location where I am 
standing, where there is a now 
barber's shop, there used to be a 
pub called The Hand and Pen. It 
was here that Daffy’s Elixir was 
first sold in London. 



I am sure that, at every meeting of 
the reborn Daffy Club, there will 
be at least one toast to the 
memory of Thomas Daffy. . . 
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When I went on my Pickwickian trip to 
Eton recently, the first Old Etonian I 
mentioned was F C Burnand. As you will 
recall, Burnand wrote the libretto for an 
operetta, with music by Edward Solomon, 
based upon The Pickwick Papers - and the 
libretto viewed Pickwick from an 
extraordinary angle. Burnand took an 
insignificant part of the novel - Mrs 
Baraell's relationship with a baker, which 
merits just a few lines, when it is casually 
mentioned in the courtroom scene - and 
turned it into the operetta's central 
concern. I thought this work was 
completely forgotten about. So you can 
imagine my surprise when, a few days 
ago, I received an email from a UK charity 
called Retrospect Opera - they have 
launched a project to record Burnand's 
Pickwick! 



You can find out more at Retrospect Opera's website: 
http: / / www. retrospectopera.org.uk/ 

They have a whole set of supporter options, starting at 25 
pounds. As Retrospect say: 1 It is doubtful whether any 
Dickensian musical theatre work has ever been created 
with more practical experience of the stage: by 1 889 , 
Burnand had written some ninety theatrical works, while 
Solomon had composed over twenty theatrical scores. 
Burnand claimed, with good reason, to be the father of 
the English operetta. He collaborated with Arthur Sullivan 
several years before W. S. Gilbert did, writing the text of 
Cox ana Box for him in 1866. Solomon, for his part, was 
regularly compared to Sullivan, so the Burnand and 
Solomon partnership, which also produced several other 
works, can be legitimately considered a sort of 
alternative Gilbert and Sullivan. Pickwick, for its part, 
was immediate^ recognised as a work in the Cox and Box 
vein, so altogether this delightful little musical may be 
said to connect two of the great pillars of nineteenth- 
century British culture: Charles Dickens and the Savoy 
operettas.” 


m 

j 



I do hope you will take a look at 
Retrospect Opera's website, and 
consider becoming a supporter. I 
have already done so. And, to 
demonstrate the range of 
Burnand's experience, I have 
illustrated this post with some 
works he was associated with. 
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on the George and Vulture tavern. 
Towards the end of this post, Peter 
mentions a particular copy of The 
Pickwick Papers, which I examined when I 
was doing my research in the British 
Library. Although I read so much (well, 
everything!) relating to The Pickwick 
Papers, that often I cannot remember 
where this or that particular nugget of 


information came from, I am pretty 
certain that, in the notes to this copy of 


Pickwick, I found material concerning 
speculations about the identity of the 
mysterious Boz, which emerged during the 
month when Pickwick wasn't published, 
because of the death of Boz's sister-in- 
law. Some of this material found its way 
into Death and Mr Pickwick. Anyway, a 
superb post, Peter. 


A 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
John Skelton's poem on the George and 
Vulture. 

The George and Vulture is the tavern that Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends made their favourite 
city headquarters. The inn is in St. Michael's 
Alley, Comhill; The Pickwick Papers, 
however, describes it as being in George 
Yard, Lombard Street. Both are correct. If 
the latter address is followed, the inn is not 
easy to find, though, for the sign ‘Old 
Pickwickian Hostel’ is so high up over the 
upper window in the far left-hand corner 
that it is almost the last thing one sees. Poets 
and literary men of all degrees frequented it 
from the earliest times, and although there is 
no record available to substantiate a claim 
that the great Chaucer used the house, it 
seems possible that his father, who was 
himself a licensed victualler in the district, 
knew it well. 



“But John Skelton (1463-1529), the 
satirical poet of the fifteenth 
century, undoubtedly enjoyed its 
hospitality, for he has left a record 
in the following lines that he was 
acquainted with it: 


Intent on signs, the prying eye, 

The George & Vulture will descry. 

Let none the outward Vulture fear, 
No Vulture host inhabits here. 

If too well used you deem ye then 
Take your revenge and come agen. 



► "In 1837. the year that The Pickwick Papers 
appeared in monthly parts, a Circulating Book 
Society had its headquarters at the George and 
Vulture. On the occasion of the meeting held on 
March 30, 1 837, it was proposed that The 
Pickwick Papers, ‘now in course of publication, 
be taken in for circulation.' In 1838 this famous 
copy of the immortal work was sold by auction 
amongst the members, in what was probably the 
very room Dickens had in mind when describing 
the meetings of Mr. Pickwick and his friends. It 
was bought by J. Buckham for 13s. 6d. This copy 
was annotated by the owner with notes, 
historical and explanatory, and is now a 
cherished possession of the nation in the safe 
custody of the Library of the British Museum, 
where it is known as the ‘George and Vulture’ 
copy. 

► Dick Whittington the fabled London mayor - 
whom we see on the famous ‘Whittington 
Window’ with his cat (St.Michael Paternoster 
Royal Church) - also went to the George and 
Vulture.” 



The other day, I was chatting to 
Peter Stadlera, and he mentioned 
the song Music by the seventies 
singer John Miles, with its lyric 
“Music was my first love, and it 
will be my last”. The song came 
from the album Rebel. On the 
sleeve, Miles posed like James 
Dean, with a rifle across his 
shoulders. I instantly recalled that 
there is a connection between 
Dean and Pickwick. 



In high school, Dean was a finalist 
in a national speech competition, 
where he chose to perform The 
Madman’s Manuscript, from The 
Pickwick Papers. By flashlight, in 
his bedroom, he memorised the 
entire story: 

“Ho! Ho! It’s a grand thing to be 
mad! To be peeped at like a wild 
lion through the iron bars - to 
gnash one's teeth and howl through 
the long still night...Hurrah for the 
madhouse! Oh, it’s a rare place!” 



► Dean's drama teacher advised him 
to shorten the performance, but 
Dean wouldn’t listen, with the 
result that he finished in sixth 
place, which didn’t make him 
happy. However, he was proud of 
the way he began - with a scream. 
“I really woke up those judges,” he 
said. 




Going back to Miles, it strikes me 
that Music belongs to a brief period 
when a few Pickwickian pop songs 
entered the charts - in the sense of 
epic productions that were very 
long, consisting of somewhat 
discrete parts, knitted together. 
Queen’s Bohemian Rhapsody is the 
prime example, but Miles was 
playing the same game. So, to 
finish, here is a link to the video 
for Music: 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=PF6mk2Sq4yY 
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One of the things you have to do, when writing historical 
fiction, is to scatter, here and there in the text, objects 
which would be familiar to people in the past. When I 
was writing about the young Dickens working as a legal 
clerk, I wondered what sort of law books he would have 
encountered - and here, Peter Stadlera, writes about a 
book I mentioned, which young Dickens would almost 
certainly have seen. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickvie read about Tidd's Practice 
and wonder what this is all about. Well, William Tidd 
(1760- 1847) was a legal writer. He was admitted to the 
society of tne Inner Temple on 6 June 1782, and was 
called to the bar on 26 November 1813, after having 
practised as a special pleader for upwards of thirty years. 
Among his pupils he numbered three who became lord 
chancellors-Lyndhurst, Cottenham, and Campbell-and 
Lord ChiefJustice Denman. Tidd is chiefly known by his 
Practice of the Court of King's Bench the first part of 
which appeared in 1 790 and the second in 1794. For a 
long period it was almost the sole authority for common- 
law practice. 




“It went through nine editions, the 
latest appearing in 1828. Several 
supplements were also issued, 
which in 1837 were consolidated 
into one volume. The work was 
also extensively used in America. 
Tidd was favoured by the 
approbation of Uriah Heep: ‘I am 
improving my legal knowledge, 
Master Copperfield,’ said Uriah. ‘I 
am going through Tidd's Practice. 
Oh, what a writer Mr. Tidd is, 
Master Copperfield! ’ (David 
Copperfield, ch. xii.). 




► “Tidd died on 14 February 1847 in 
Walcot Place, Lambeth, and was 
buried at Tillington in Sussex. By 
his wife Elizabeth he left ten 
children. She survived him a few 
months, dying on 21 October 
1847.” 
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The other day, when I posted the 
graph showing the rise and fall of the 
word “Pickwick” over the years, I 
mentioned that, from the 1960s 
onwards, the graph was distorted by 
the emergence of Pickwick Records. I 
have indeed posted about this 
company before - it took its name 
from The Pickwick Papers, featured a 
stylised Pickwickian gentleman on its 
labels and, for those of us who were 
teenagers in the UK in the 1970s, it 
was best known for producing a 
series of albums, called Top of the 
Pops, whose sleeves always featured 
glamour models. 




Anyway. I have just discovered a website 
which snows all these sleeves, from the 
late 1960s to the early 1980s, as a set of 
moving photographs, so you can see the 
changes of fashion - mini-skirts, hot- 
pants, bikinis and so on. (The photos are 
arranged in groups of ten, with 
commentary on each group.) Note in 
particular the album I have posted here 
showing a model wearing a promotional 
Pickwick T-shirt. Here is the link to the 
site: 

https://st33.wordpress.com/sleeve- 

pages/the-top-of-the-pops-cover-girls/ 

The site also notes that these albums, 
which always featured throwaway cover 
versions of songs in the pop charts, are 
kitsch collectables, and one rare album 
has even sold for a three-figure sum. 
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Here is the latest amazing Death and Mr 
Pickwick post by Peter Stadlera. 

Whenever I go to beer festivals, there is 
always a breweriana stall, and now those 
stalls will have a new Death and Mr 
Pickwick significance because of Peter’s 
research. Fantastic stuff, Peter! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we come across 
Reid's Brewery in Liquorpond Street (now 
Clerkenwell Road). Watney Combe & Reid 
was a leading brewing business in London. 
At its peak in the 1930s it was a 
constituent of the FT 30 index of leading 
companies on the London Stock Exchange. 
It produced the beer brand Watney's Red 
Barrel. 



“The Watney family were the main partners 
in the Stas Brewery, Victoria, London, for 
much of the 19th century. In 1837 James 
Watney became a partner in the brewery, 
followed by his sons James and Norman in 
1856. On his death in 1884, the brewery 
became a private limited company. In 1889 
James Watney 6 Co., acquired the Mortlake 
Brewery (latterly referred to as the Stag 
Brewery of Mortlake), which had been owned 
by Charles James Philips and James Wigan 
since the 1840s. In 1898 the company merged 
with Combe Delafield and Co. and Reid ana 
Co. , and was subsequently known as Watney 
Combe and Reid. The amalgamated company 
was the largest brewer in London. The 
Combe brewery in Longacre and the Reid 
brewery in ClerkenwelT closed almost 
immediately, and production was 
concentrated on tne Watney Stag Brewery in 
Pimlico. 




“The company had an annual output 
of 1 .8 million hectolitres (some 39.5 
million imperial gallons). Watney 
Mann was formed in 1958 with the 
merger of Watney, Combe, Reid & 

Co. Ltd with Mann, Crossman & 

Paulin Ltd. When the Stag Brewery in 
Victoria was demolished in 1959 the 
name was transferred to Mortlake 
Brewery. The business acquired other 
brewers, including Wilsons of 
Manchester, Phipps NBC of 
Northampton, Samuel Webster & 

Sons of Halifax and Ushers of 
Trowbridge, before being taken over 
by Grand Metropolitan, a hotels and 
catering group, in 1972, and it closed 
in 1979. 




“Watneys Red Barrel was a bitter 
which sold in the United Kingdom 
during the 1960s and 1970s. It was 
introduced in 1931 as an export 
keg beer that could travel for long 
distances by being made stable 
through filtering and pasteurising - 
as such it was the first keg beer. It 
was renamed to just ‘Red’ in 1971. 
A 3.9% abv pale lager with the 
name Watneys Red Barrel was sold 
by the Sleeman Brewery until 1997 
and a 6.0% beer with the same 
name is still brewed by Alken- 
Maes.” 
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If we think of Mr Pickwick not as a cartoon 
figure but as a man, then at one time, he 
was the most famous man in the world. 

But a few days ago, I came across a sad 
indication of the decline in Mr Pickwick’s 
celebrity. 

The painting here, by the American artist 
George Calder Eichbaum (1837-1919) was 
put up for auction on ebay, and described 
as a portrait of Mr PickwicK. Immediately I 
went “What!!!???” The painting of course 
looks NOTHING like Mr Pickwick. I did 
consider for a moment that the artist had 
painted a radical re-interpretation of the 
character, but I thought it more likely that 
a mistake had been made. A little 
detective work online revealed that to be 




I came across another painting by Eichbaum, 
described as “The Candidate” - I have never 
seen this painting before, but it is obviously Mr 
Pickwick, Sam Weller and Tony Weller. It is 
pretty clear what has happened: at some point, 
the names of these two paintings by Eichbaum 
have got mixed up. But the sad thing is that 
nobody realised a mistake had been made. 
Indeed, the painting mistakenly described as The 
Candidate was even sold at Christie’s in 2014 for 
537,500. 

This could be seen as a lesson. That even the 
very highest heights of fame are not permanent. 
Indeed, I can remember, a few years ago, 
another notable instance of the decline in a 
person’s celebrity - when Britney Spears said 
that she did not know who John Lennon was. 

All the same.J’d like to think that the fame of 
Mr Pickwick has not gone forever...and that he 
might be on his way back... 
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Frank Bouchier-Hayes has just 
posted this link about a new book 
by Dickens's descendant Lucinda 
Hawks ley. 

http://www.npg.org.Uk/business/p 

ublications/charles-dickens-and- 

his-circle.php 
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Here is another great Death and Mr 
Pickwick post by Peter Stadlera, with 
fantastic pictures. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read that 
Seymour did not attend The Comedy of 
Errors. Well, this is what he missed. Set in 
the city of Ephesus, The Comedy of Errors 
concerns the farcical misadventures of 
two sets of identical twins. Many years 
earlier, the Syracusan merchant Egeon had 
twin sons, both named Antipholus. At 
their birtn, he bought another pair of 
newborn twins, both named Dromio, as 
their servants. In a shipwreck, Egeon lost 
his wife, one of his sons, and one of the 
Dromios. Egeon's remaining son, 

Antipholus of Syracuse, ana his servant, 
Dromio of Syracuse, come to Ephesus, 
where— unknown to them— their lost twins 
now live. 




“The visitors are confused, angered, 
or intrigued when local residents 
seem to know them. Similarly, 
Antipholusand Dromio of Ephesus run 
into puzzling reactions from the 
people they know— who have been 
dealing, unwittingly, with the 
Syracusans. 

Antipholusof Ephesus's wife bars him 
from his house; he is jailed after a 
jeweller claims he owes money on a 
gold chain he never received. When 
the four twins come together, all is 
finally resolved. In one last twist, 
their parents reuniteas well. 



“This comedy is probably Shakespeare's 
earliest work. The play was first 
performed at Gray's Inn on December 28, 
1594, as part of the Christmas festivities. 
The plot was not original, of course. 
Shakespeare, like most other playwrights 
and authors of that time, based nis work 
on another, earlier work. In Shakespeare's 
case, he chose one of Plautus's most 
highly respected comedies, The 
Menaechmi. The darkness underlying The 
Comedy of Errors is what makes it the 
model for mistaken identity stories. The 
relief we feel at the end is so huge 
because we’ve just spent an hour 
watching these characters’ lives reach the 
brink of ruin completely by coincidence. 
The play depends on the awfulness of 
what could happen to make you laugh 
about what doesn’t happen.” 
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THE ONI.Y PLACE FOR THE SALE OF THE GENUINE 
PEBBLE SPECTACLES, 

(At the London Watch and Jewelry store,) 

No. 137 Baltimore street. 


v „ ...is city, and will take pleas- 

them with Simmons & Co.'s celebrated 
“IBLE SPECTACLES 


BRAZILIAN I 

The sale and i ... .. , . 

dally, the public will always find the best article and t 
strictest attention, and due care will be given to the proper 
selection of Lenses. 

All other kinds of Spectacles constantly kept on hand.— 
Lenses inserted and repairing done at the lowest prices. 

mhS-tfr 


There is a part of Death and Mr Pickwick where I imagine 
a childhood for Samuel Pickwick, and in particular I 
describe young Samuel’s overprotective mother, and the 
effect her upbringing had: "She also prescribed that most 
of his time was spent indoors. Rarely did she allow 
Samuel to play in the streets and fields, and then only 
under her strict supervision. For NO ONE would snatch 
her Samuel away! As a result, his eyes, starving for light, 
did not develop fully, and when still a boy, he was fitted 
with round spectacles. ” 

This paragraph was partly inspired by a newspaper 
article, and partly by my own childhood. The article 
stated that scientists have discovered a correlation 
between spectacles-wearing and lack of time spent 
playing outside as a child - it seems that a large dose of 
sunlight is crucial to the proper development of eyesight. 
And this correlation could apply to me - because I have 
very poor eyesight, and have worn spectacles since I was 
a boy, and it is certainly true that my mother was 
overprotective, and rarely let me play outside. WHY she 
was overprotective is an interesting question. An incident 
in her past was perhaps to blame. 



I can remember her saying, on a number of 
occasions, that when she was quite young, 
perhaps about eighteen, a strange man came up 
to her in the street, hugged her, lifted her up. 
and claimed to know her - and she pummelled 
the man’s chest, and he let her go. My mother 
said that, at the time, there were newspaper 
stories about “the white slave trade”, and she 
obviously believed that she was going to be 
abducted...though of course the man may well 
have been an over-amorous drunk, rather than a 
people-trafficker. Still, this incident is probably 
the source of fears that I might be abducted, 
and led to her keeping me indoors too much. 

And the advertisement for Brazilian pebble 
glasses at the start of this post? Well, in Death 
and Mr Pickwick, these are the sort of spectacles 
that the coaching proprietor, Moses Pickwick, 
wears, with a type of lens which I first saw 
mentioned in...7ne Pickwick Advertiser, the 
leaflet which was sewn into the serial parts of 
The Pickwick Papers. 
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Peter Stadlera now takes us to a part of London, 
Lothbury, which is mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. Lothbury doesn’t appear in The 
Pickwick Papers itself, but rather in the 
advertising prospectus for Pickwick, where it was 
stated that the Pickwick Club had connections to 
this area. When I discovered that one of the 
prominent members of the Houghton Angling 
Club • the fishing club Seymour knew - had 
connections to Lothbury, it was one of those 
'lightbulb' moments, suggesting that Seymour 
was using the Houghton Club as something of a 
model for the Pickwick Club. The Houghton Club 
was even founded in 1822, the very year that 
the Pickwick Club was established, according to 
the prospectus. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick Stephen takes you to 
the banking district of Lothbury: Lothbury is a 
short street in the City of London. It runs east- 
west with traffic flow in both directions, from 
Gresham Street's junction with Moorgate to the 
west, and Bartholomew Lane's junction with 
Throgmorton Street to the east. 



“The area was populated with 
coppersmiths in the Middle Ages 
before later becoming home to a 
number of merchants and bankers. 
Lothbury borders the Bank of 
England on the building's northern 
side, and some of Sir John Soane's 
work dating from 1788 can still be 
seen there today. 







► “41 Lothbury is a particularly 
noteworthy office building, 
designed by Charles Robert 
Cockerell, with interior columns, 
marble walls and floor. It was for 
many years the head office of the 
National Westminster Bank. 




“At the beginning of the 20th 
century, the Great Northern 8t City 
Railway planned an underground 
railway station at Lothbury, but 
this was abandoned because of 
financial constraints. Today the 
nearest London Underground 
station is Bank, a short way to the 
south. The nearest mainline 
railway station is Liverpool Street, 
with National Rail services towards 
East Anglia.” 
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► I am always delighted when people 
send me Pickwickiana, and the 
other day my friend Jamie 
Johnston sent me a prime piece, 
which I encountered a while ago, 
but had forgotten about. You see, 
Claude Debussy was an admirer of 
The Pickwick Papers, and he wrote 
a piece which was inspired by the 
novel - Prelude No. 9: Hommage a 
S. Pickwick Esq. P.P.M.P.C. 






Looking online, one can find this prelude 
analysed by musicologists, and so it has 
been suggested that the bars shown here - 
with the directions leger (light), and then 
peu a peu anime (gradually picking up 
tempo) - are a musical representation of 
Mr Pickwick addressing the club, with 
some initial light opening remarks, 
followed by greater enthusiasm, as Mr 
Pickwick gets fully into the subject of his 
speech. The prelude is also notable for a 
“quote” - the use of Cod Save the King at 
the start - to suggest the pomposity of Mr 
Pickwick, and his Britishness. A trilling 
section is probably a representation of 
Sam Weller’s whistling. 





► Note though that Debussy made a possible 
mistake in the title of the piece. "P.P.M.P.C.” is 
not listed as Mr Pickwick’s status within the 
Pickwick Club - he is actually the G.C.M.P.C, 
General Chairman, Member, Pickwick Club, not 
its Perpetual President. (And indeed, one of the 
mysteries of The Pickwick Papers is: who is the 
President of the Pickwick Club? One naturally 
assumes that it is Mr Pickwick, but it is not 
stated in the text. Mr Smiggers, who chairs the 
meeting of the club, is not its President either - 
he is P.V.P.M.P.C., the Perpetual VICE President. 
But probably Mr Pickwick held both roles, and 
perhaps that was Debussy's view. ) 

► Jamie told me that the prelude was mentioned 
on the British quiz show University Challenge a 
couple of days ago, and afterwards he found a 
link to a performance on youtube: 

► https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=jSNIj96cEdo 
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Are paper books really disappearing? 

BEC.COM I BY RACHQ. NUWER 


Peter Stadlera has found a link, 
reposted by Michael Segers, to a 
piece which explores a subject 
touched upon at the end of Death 
and Mr Pickwick : will e-books 
replace paper books, thereby 
making the very "papers" of The 
Pickwick Papers a thing of the 
past? 

http://www.bbc.com/future/story 
/201 601 24-are-paper-books-really- 
disappearing 
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The amazing Peter Stadlera has now 
posted about a man Seymour encountered 
at the Houghton Angling Club - the 
sculptor Sir Francis Chantrey. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we meet Sir 
Francis Legatt Chantrey, (born April 7, 
1781, Norton, Derbyshire— died Nov. 25, 
1841, London), a prolific early 19th- 
century English sculptor whose work is 
noted for its naturalism and psychological 
vitality. Though his work was classical in 
format, like that of his contemporaries, 
these unusual qualities inspired the next 
generation of English sculptors in their 
approach to a modern perspective. 





“Of his many works, he considered his 
sculpture Lady Freaerica Stanhope at 
Chevening Church (1824) to be the best. 

Chantrey began his career as a wood- 
carver, receiving his first sculpture 
commission in 1805. In 1811, after his 
bust of the radical reformer John Horne 
Tooke was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, Chantrey’s success was assured. 
Numerous commissions followed: statues 
of George IV in Windsor Castle and at 
Brighton; George Washington in the state 
house, Boston; William Pitt in Hanover 
Square, London; and equestrian statues of 
George IV in Trafalgar Square, London, 
and of the Duke of Wellington outside the 
Royal Exchange, London. Chantrey also 
produced a large number of busts, 
including two of Sir Walter Scott. He was 
knighted in 1835.” 






A 
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Ten Things You Probably Didn’t Know About John 
Lennon 


And now Peter Stadlera has posted 
about someone else mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, John 
Lennon. Some very interesting 
nuggets here. 

http://themindcircle.com/john- 

lennon/?utm_content=bufferbf52b 

&utm_medium=social&utm_source 

=facebook.com&utm_campaign=bu 

ffer 
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I have been advised that an author should 
never respond to reviews: but I no longer 
believe that to be quite the right advice. So, 

I thought I would do a few posts addressing 
certain statements which have been made 
about the novel. I strongly suggest that you 
now take a look at the review of Death and 
Mr Pickwick which appeared on the Dickens 
Blog - you may have read the review there 
when it first appeared, but I suggest you re- 
read it, as that review will form the 
background to these posts. Here is the link: 

http://dickensblog.typepad.com/dickensblog 

/2015/08/from-the-book-pile-death-and-mr- 

pickwick.html 

That review accused me of being a 
conspiracy theorist, as though I should be 
placed alongside those who deny the moon 
landings took place. 




It was said that, via the identity of Mr 
Inbelicate, I combined "the obsessiveness of 
Howard Hughes and the vengefulness of Tony 
Soprano to come up with conspiracy theories 
that would make Oliver Stone take a step back.” 
So are we supposed to ignore the blatant 
contradictions in Dickens’s account, then? 

The interesting thing is that the truth about 
Pickwick' s origin came out very early. This is 
what you would expect: in the 1830s, everyone 
was talking about Pickwick - any nugget of 
information would be seized upon. And there 
would be plenty of people - associates of 
Seymour, Chapman and Hall, and Dickens • who 
knew what was going on, and could have talked 
about it. So it is hardly surprising, as I show in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, that In 1838, just a 
matter of months after The Pickwick Papers 
finished its serial run, that the press revealed 
the true nature of The Pickwick Papers' 
composition: that, in the early numbers, Dickens 
was writing up to Seymour. 




Indeed, there are indications that the truth came out 
much earlier. In Dickens’s letter concerning Thomas 
Clarke, which I reproduce in Death and Mr Pickwick, he is 
anxious about people saying that The Pickwick Papers was 
not solely his work - strongly suggesting that such 
knowledge was already circulating, ana it bothered him. 
Also, when Pickwick failed to appear, due to the death of 
Dickens’s sister-in-law. all sorts of hearsay circulated 
about the identity of the author - including that the book 
was written by more than one person. Although the 
hearsay included some wild allegations, it could well 
have had its foundation in a simple truth: that Dickens 
wasn’t the sole creator of Pickwick. 

But in 1 847, in his preface to a new edition of Pickwick, 
Dickens very cleverly bypassed all this_, by providing an 
alternative - but spurious - origin to Pickwick. People 
reading the i 847 preface would in all likelihood think “Ah 
so THAT’S the truth. The press got it wrong. Typical of 
journalists.” 

I will say more tomorrow. 
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Gilbert Abbott A Beckett is an important 
character in Death and Mr Pickwick - 
indeed, he is one of the villains of the 
novel, with his attacks on Seymour. At the 
same time, one does feel sympathy for A 
Beckett, given the bullying he received as 
a child, at Westminster School. In his 
latest post, the brilliant Peter Stadlera 
gives U? further biographical information 
about A Beckett. 

“Gilbert Abbott A Beckett (1811-1856) was 
an English humorous writer, journalist and 
lawyer. He was born at Hampstead in 
Middlesex on 17 February 181,1, the 
third of four sons of William A Beckett, 
who was a solicitor, and his wife Sarah 
(nee Abbott). The A Beckett family 
counted St. Thomas, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury murdered in 1170, among 
their forebears. 


CerberuS 


► “Between 1820 and 1828, Gilbert Abbott A 
Beckett attended Westminster school. He 
reportedly suffered bullying there; and, 
when his complaints were dismissed by his 
father, he became estranged from the 
latter and did not speak tQ him for twenty 
years (see Arthur William A Beckett, The A 
Becketts of Punch. Memories of Father 
gnd Sons, 1903). After he had left school, 
A Beckett worked as an usher in one of 
London's theatres; he also founded, with 
his elder brother, his first newspaper, 
Cerberus, or, the Hades Gazette. A 
Beckett's main collaborator on Figaro in 
London was Henry Mayhew, a close friend 
and Westminster schoolmate, who 
succeeded A Beckett as editor in 1834; 
and who is still remembered today as the 
author of London Labour and the London 
Poor (1851). 


REVOLT 

WORKHOUSE 

Or, Jk Wight's Hullabaloo ! 


lOMea'm i .f lb. ) Hr W. BILBO RNB; 

^TjpjUok. < •■■dir) Hi JAHEB^ Dool-K»*p«r, M. STEVENS^p 

w*a.oU««°Bl!l.‘ HIM riSuSn "" * “'‘tSbl^SaiS V H?AllOOKES 
B-ilum Woolf*. E. Eul. foboion. H. Eo.i. OIBc.r, Ac. 

OVERSEERS ROOM in the WOMHOUSE. 
TU Thc Yrl wh Vlnllor and “i ff r F ainll y* 

remale Ward in t^e Workhouse. 


(boonlng aMprakrr. 


“Figaro in London became an instant popular 
success, remaining in print for almost eight years 
and considerably improving the financial 
situation of its editors. In the history of the 
British press, Figaro has a notable place as the 
predecessor of Punch, whose first issue appeared 
in July 1 841 , and whose history spanned more 
than 150 years. A Beckett wrote numerous 
theatre reviews for his early publications; in due 
course, he made his debut as a playwright. His 
two-act farce The King Incog opened at the 
Fitzroy Theatre in January 1834, and proved so 
successful that the author was promptly offered 
the post of manager at the theatre. The Revolt 
of the Workhouse opened on the same stage 
later that year, and other plays followed 
prolifically - most of them farces, burlesques 
and operas. Although A Beckett is today all but 
forgotten as a writer, he survives in the writings 
of his more famous contemporaries; above all in 
The Letters of Charles Dickens. " 
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In addition to being called a conspiracy 
theorist (see yesterday’s post) I have also 
been accusecf of writing hate literature. “I 
believe, “ says the reviewer on the Dickens 
Blog, “that Death and Mr Pickwick is the only 
lengthy novel I have read that is driven 
largely by hate. ..I’m talking about real hate. 
This, I believe, is what Stephen Jarvis has 
come to feel for Charles Dickens while 
tracing the history of The Pickwick Papers. ” 

This is simply ridiculous. I have set out, on 
the Death and Mr Pickwick website, the 
various stages the novel went through - none 
of which were driven by hate. At first, I 
believed the things that Dickens said about 
the origins of Pickwick. Why shouldn’t I 
believe him? It was only later, when I 
discovered the contradictions in his account 
of Pickwick's origin, that I realised he wasn't 
telling the truth. 


m 


THE ENDS 
JUSTIFIES 
THE 
MEANS 


MCCOCd MACHIAVCCCI 11169 - 15271 


► Indeed, one could argue that the big 
villain in Death and Mr Pickwick is 
not Dickens, but rather his 
agent/biographer John Forster - I 
certainly do portray Forster in a 
Machiavellian way, and the reason for 
that is not that I was driven by 
hatred, but because I discovered, 
late in the day, what other historians 
thought of Forster. You can see clear 
evidence of how Forster would 
change texts to suit his purposes. 

This is exactly the sort of person who 
would aid and abet Dickens in 
creating a spurious origin for 
Pickwick. 



But let’s consider a supposed example of my hatred. “It 
leaks through in details large and small, “ says the 
reviewer. “There's the way that Dickens turns 
completely, insufferably obnoxious for no reason while 
meeting with Seymour. 1 ’ 

This is not true. The reasons were apparent in the text. 
There were already tensions in the air arising from the 
first meeting between Dickens and Seymour. I also 
mention that Dickens had been drinking, and alcohol of 
course can always exacerbate feeHngs."But the most 
important thing is that Dickens had been criticising 
people that Seymour greatly admired, Gillray and 
Rowlandson. Seymour then catches Dickens out. In spite 
of Dickens slagging these cartoonists off, and saying that 
he wouldn’t hang Rowlandson’s work on his wall, Seymoir 
points out that Cruikshank’s illustrations for Sketches by 
Boz bore “the distinct stamp of Rowlandson” - in other 
words Dickens HAD been hanging Rowlandson or 


blazing rows - and having been exposed by Seymour in 
this way, Dickens touchily responds with an attack upon 
the artist, comparing him unfavourably to Cruikshank. I 


irably 

, is unrealistic 

Mountains can easily grow from mqlehiljs - and 


anything ur 
r/ watching the TV show Big 




Most famously, there was the argument on the 
UK edition of Bis Brother involving the Indian 
actress Shilpa Shetty and reality TV star Jade 
Goody, which made worldwide news. As I recall, 
this argument grew out of a dispute over Oxo 
cubes - it led to a huge racial row, expulsions 
from the Big Brother house, and I think it even 
led to questions being asked in Parliament, and 
came close to causing a diplomatic rift between 
the UK and India. In Death and Mr Pickwick, 
towards the end, I mention Big Brother, to 
acknowledge the influence the show has had 
upon my writing. 

What's more, the argument between Dickens and 
Seymour is almost entirely based on the 
substantial issue that separates the two men, 
and is one of the major themes of the novel: the 
dispute between pictorial and verbal ways of 
approaching at the world. 

I’ll say more about the allegations of hatred 
tomorrow. 
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Peter Stadlera now takes us to a 
location in London where Dickens 
lived as a boy. I have actually 
visited this location, and took this 
photo of the plaque Peter 
mentions, which at the time of my 
visit was barely visible under the 
netting which prevented people 
from throwing litter into the 
passage beside the house. You can 
only really get a good look at the 
plaque by lifting the netting. 




Peter Stadlera: “In Death and Mr 
Pickwick we read about Bayham 
Street, Camden, London. Dickens 
lived at 1 6 Bayham Street as a 
young boy. His memories of this 
house would have been associated 
with hardship and poverty as it was 
around this time that his father 
was sent to Marshalsea debtors’ 
prison. 


I 



► “His descriptions of his home 
closely resemble that of the 
Cratchit family in A Christmas 
Carol. Unfortunately the terrace 
was knocked down in 1910. Today 
only a blue plaque at number 141 
indicates the significance of the 
site. 
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Continuing my response to the review of Death 
and Mr Pickwick on the Dickens Blog... 

The reviewer attempts to show that I am writing 
hate literature with the following statement: 
“There's the way Mr. Inbelicate disbelieves every 
single word that Dickens ever said about 
anything, however inconsequential. He doesn't 
believe that Dickens reacted to the sale of his 
first story the way he says he did, he doesn't 
believe Dickens's brother got his nickname in the 
way Dickens says he did, and soon.” 

But the point is this: it is easy to prove that 
Dickens was lying about the origin of Pickwick ■ 
if a man is making contradictory statements you 
know that he is not telling the truth, because 
contradictions cannot exist. But having proved 
that Dickens was prepared to lie about 
Pickwick ’ s origins, the question then arises: what 
else did Dickens lie about? 



It may not be so easy to prove lies on other 
occasions, because there may not be an 
overt contradiction, but two things would 
guide one’s judgment: 1 ) Is there something 
bizarre, or extremely unlikely, about the 
statement and 2) does the statement serve 
the interests of Dickens in some way? I am 
afraid that in the case of the examples 
quoted, that is certainly so. Take Dickens’s 
nickname. I am not the only person to find it 
bizarre that the name “Boz” is supposedly 
derived from a mispronunciation or "Moses”, 
a nickname for Dickens’s baby brother, which 
in turn came from a character in the novel 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Professor Bob Patten, 
who would certainly be regarded as one of 
the world’s leading experts on The Pickwick 
Papers, thinks it’s very strange too, as you 
will see in his book Charles Dickens ana Boz: 
The Birth of the Industrial Age Author. 



It is weird, to say the least, to call a beloved 
brother after a character like the one in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, who, as I say in Death in Mr 
Pickwick, essentially does one thing: he 
exchanges his father's old nag for a gross of 
worthless green spectacles, whose frames are 
encrusted with verdigris. 

I have no doubt that the baby brother was 
indeed nicknamed after a mispronunciation of 
Moses, but I don’t believe The Vicar of 
Wakefield was the source of the name. When I 
discovered that the Kentish dialect word for 
“frog” was “moses”, it instantly struck me that 
here was an alternative explanation for the 
nickname - and you can certainly imagine a baby 
brother being playfully called a frog. But by 
saying that tne name was derived from a literary 
source, Dickens of course “talks up” his 
background. He came from a LITERARY home, 
you see, where even childish nicknames have a 
literary origin. I set all this out in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. There was no hatred driving my 
disbelief. 





And as for not believing that Dickens reacted to 
the sale of the story in the way he said - well, I 
admit I don’t believe it, because Dickens claims 
to have had a physiological reaction to the story 
being published, which I think is vanishingly 
unlikely: the event was so momentous, he 
claims, that his eyesight was affected, and he 
sought refuge in Westminster Hall. I wonder 
whether any other author in the world has ever 
experienced such a reaction? I certainly didn’t, 
when I got my first piece published, in a small 
scale magazine, with actually a larger 
circulation than the declining publication in 
which Dickens’s work appeared. And I got PAID 
for the piece - Dickens was paid nothing, so 
strictly speaking he hadn’t even made a sale. 

But by placing himself in Westminster Hall, a 

E lace full of statues of the great men of English 
istory, Dickens is obviously saying that he 
belongs with men like them. It’s all very nicely 
staged. Once again, Dickens is talking up his 



And then consider the third piece of supposed “evidence" 
for my hatred: “There's the way Mr. Indelicate turns 
sullen and exasperated when forced to talk about 
Dickens's painful time in the blacking warehouse, “ says 
the reviewer, “complaining that the story "is almost too 
well known” — as if Dickens had gone around telling 
everybody about it, when in fact the opposite was true. “ 

The point is that the “almost too well known” obviously 
refers to what people know NOWADAYS about Dickens - 
not whether or not Dickens kept quiet about it. The 
blacking factory Incident is one of the best-known pieces 
of Dickens’s life story. It is indeed SO-well known that it 
verges on having all the staleness of a cliche. This 
explains what Mr Inbeticate says about the blacking 
factory incident: “I hear a - 1 don’t know - a sort of clunk 
whenever I hearit mentioned.” 

None of this was driven by hatred. 

I will say more tomorrow. 
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Peter Stadlera has now posted a fantastic 
piece about a character who is mentioned 
during one of the discussions that Caroline 
Norton has with Lord Melbourne in Death 
and Mr Pickwick. The added depth that 
Peter brings to Death and Mr Pickwick is 
really wonderful. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
the Duchess of Devonshire’s parties and 
wonder who the Duchess was and what's 
so special about those parties. Georgiana 
Cavendish, Duchess of Devonshire (7 June 
1757 - 30 March 1806), was a leading 
member of late Georgian society, famous 
for her extrovert personality, her 
extravagant fashions and her championing 
of the Whigs led by Charles James Fox. 






“Georgiana married William Cavendish, 

5th Duke of Devonshire, on 7 June 1774, 
her 17th birthday. The Duke was 
extremely reserved and ill-matched to the 
emotionally demonstrative Georgiana. She 
in turn was unprepared for her duties as 
Duchess and hungry for affection. The 
Duke already had a mistress, Charlotte 
Spencer, with whom he had a daughter, 
Charlotte Williams. All he required of 
Georgiana was to provide him with an heir 
and this she seemed unable to do - she 
had a number miscarriages - though she 
did eventually give birth to three children 
by the Duke. Starved of the affection she 
craved, Georgiana threw herself into the 
fashionable world. 





“The Duchess became the darling of the Beau 
Monde. Where Georgiana led, the ton 
followed. She set the fashions, whether for 
three foot high ostrich feathers or tall towers 
of hair with elaborate decorations or, later, 
the penchant for free-flowing muslin dresses 
tied simply with ribbon round the waist. The 
Devonshire House Circle was a wild set with 
loose morals that drank heavily and played 
deeply. It included Charles James Fox, the 
Prince of Wales, the Countess of Jersey and 
Viscountess Melbourne who became 
Georgiana’s intimate friends. Within the set, 
Georgiana popularised the Cavendish drawl - 
an affected manner of speaking that bespoke 
the aristocrat which she had learnt from the 
Duke. The true love of Georgiana’s life was 
the handsome young Whig politician, Charles 
Grey. She embarked upon an affair, but in 
1791 she faced the worst crisis of her life 
when she discovered that she was carrying 
his child. 



“The Duke gave her an ultimatum: give up Grey 
and the child or she would never see her three 
children again. Grey was furious when she chose 
her children over him. Georgiana fled abroad 
giving birth to Eliza Courtney in January 1792 
and then handing her over to Grey’s parents to 
be brought up. She was never able to openly 
acknowledge her motherhood, although she did 
visit her daughter. Eventually, the Duke sent 
word that she could return and in the autumn of 
1793, she arrived in England after a two year 
absence. For several years following her exile, 
Georgiana lived a quiet life at Chatsworth 
House. She suffered a severe eye infection, 
possibly a tumour, which left her blind in one 
eye ana her face scarred from the primitive 
treatment that she had received. Georgiana died 
on 30 March 1806 from a liver complaint. She 
was buried in the family vault at St Stephen’s 
Church, Derby, on 8 April, and all society 
mourned her passing. What a life. The 
Rowlandson picture is named "The Gambler". 


A 


January 31 



Day 4 of my response to the review 
on the Dickens Blog. 

The reviewer’s next tactic is to try to 
undermine my use of witnesses. 
“Every pro-Sevmour anti-Dickens 
character is placed on equal footing 
as a reliable and trustworthy 
source,” says the reviewer. “He 
treats them all as a biased journalist 
might treat a group of sources that 
he wants very "badly to believe, 
regardless of their credibility.” 

Of course, witnesses can be biased or 
unreliable, but where is the evidence 
that the witnesses’ statements 
should be disregarded? There is none. 




► Take Robert Buss. He had no 
grudge against Dickens - he 
admired Dickens, to the end of his 
life. Why should his statement that 
Seymour created the members of 
the Pickwick Club be a lie? What’s 
more, Buss knew someone who was 
involved with Seymour at the very 
time when Dickens was proposed 
as the writer for the Pickwick 
project - in other words, Buss was 
pretty close to what was going on. 
Why should we disregard what Buss 
says? 





Then consider Weld Taylor, to whom 
Dickens gave a Seymour picture of a 
character whom Taylor identified as 
Stiegins, a strong indication that Seymour 
ana Dickens were involved in long-term 
planning about Pickwick, including 
sections which appeared after Seymour’s 
death - in complete contradiction to what 
Dickens said. Taylor's statement appears 
in an unpublished letter in the Dickens 
Museum, and what he says later in the 
letter is very interesting. Taylor knows 
Dickens’s account of the origin of 
Pickwick, and so he decides to DISBELIEVE 
THE EVIDENCE OF HIS OWN EYES - and 
says that it couldn’t have been Stiggins 
after all. In other words, Taylor is not 
anti-Dickens at all, but so pro-Dickens 
that he would sooner not believe the 
evidence. 



-V ■ w • - .• 
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THE PICKWICK CLUB. 



► Then there is Ebenezer Landells, 
who said that Seymour created 
Sam Weller. Why should he lie 
about this? I am not aware of any 
feud between Landells and 
Dickens. What’s more, the fact 
that Landells was working for 
Chapman and Hall at the very time 
that Pickwick was published makes 
him exactly the sort of witness 
that you would look for. Why 
ignore what he says? 



f/ c9i 


In addition, the statements of Buss and 
Landells are supported by other things. As I 
show in the case of Sam Weller, Seymour 
created an obvious prototype for Weller, and 
he had a prior interest in Sancho Panza - 
exactly the sort of background which makes 
Landell’s statement credible. In the case of 
Buss’s statement that Seymour created the 
members of the Pickwick Club, there is even 
a statement by Dickens himself whose only 
reasonable interpretation is that Buss was 
right. What's more there are forerunners in 
Seymour's work for the members of the 
Pickwick Club. And although there is not an 
obvious Seymourian Stiggins-forerunner 
known to me, it has to be said that Stiggins is 
really a variation on the theme of the 
members of the Pickwick Club - just as 
Winkle is a faux-sportsman, and Snodgrass a 
faux poet, so Stiggins is a faux temperance- 
campaigner. It is entirely credible that 
Taylor's first impression was right. 



WITNESS if 
APPEAL • 


But consider the credible witnesses on the 
other side. And they are...well actually there 
are none. Dickens did tiy to line up witnesses 
on his behalf, namely his brother and wife, 
and he even wrote to his son asking him to 
enlist the support of these two relatives, by 
getting them to write statements in support 
of Dickens’s account of the origin of 
Pickwick. As far as I am aware, there is no 
evidence that they ever responded - almost 
certainly because they weren’t willing to sign 
up for Dickens’s lies. And indeed this 
highlights a problem: how CAN there be 
witnesses in support of something which 
contains demonstrable contradictions? I am 
aware of just one person who did claim to be 
such a witness - a certain Mrs Hall, who 
claimed that what Dickens said was right. 
Exactly how did Mrs Hall perform the miracle 
of observing the unobservable? 




But let’s return to what the reviewer said 
about my use of witnesses. A key statement 
is made which is very revealing: ”1 thought 
more than once while reading the book that 
Jarvis might have come up with something 
really brilliant -- something almost worthy of 
Poe or Dostoevsky, perhaps — simply by using 
some of these characters as unreliable 
narrators, or people with an agenda, or case 
studies in obsession or bitterness or envy or 
self-absorption. It would have added all kinds 
of interesting shades and dimensions to the 
work.” Consider what this means: the 
reviewer actually wants me to UNDERMINE 
THE WITNESSES against Dickens. In other 
words, the reviewer wants the book to be a 
whitewashing of Dickens. That would be 
“really brilliant”. 


More tomorrow. 


February 1 



Concluding my response to the review of Death and Mr 
Pickwick on tne Dickens Blog... 

The reviewer declares that I am "inept”, and in addition 
to the allegation that I am a hate-driven conspiracy- 
theorist, there are a number of other choice remarks. So 
for instance, regarding my portrayal of Seymour: “the 
character as presented in the book seems rather 
colorless, with few defining characteristics beyond his 
artistic abilities. Ironically, the man who set out to find 
justice for Seymour doesn't do Seymour justice in this 
portrayal.” 

Well, I wonder how many readers find my portrayal of 
Seymour “colourless”? Val Lester, Phiz’s descendant, told 
me that it was as though I had “channelled” Seymour. 
And the reason for that, I think, is that I based Seymour’s 
character in part upon a modern-day manic-depressive 
cartoonist, tne late Ged MelHng. I wanted to give an 
accurate portrayal of what someone like Seymour might 
have been like, and so I interviewed Melling’s son, and 
made notes for several hours, to find details which could 
be added to Death and Mr Pickwick. 



Then we get another attack, which attempts to portray 
the whole novel as ludicrous. “And when Seymour 
passionate^ tells Dickens that pictures are more 
important than words, it almost seems like a joke, 
considering that he says it in a book made up of 802 
pages of words. The use of Dickens's mode of work to 
prove Seymour right and Dickens wrong at 


This attempt to trap me in a paradox is nonsense. It fails 
instantly because I DON’T use Dickens’ s mode of work - 
with rare exceptions Dickens’s work appeared, 
throughout his career, in illustrated format. Dickens 
explicitly continued tne sort of relationship he 
established with Seymour, illustrated novels in parts - he 
could have got rid of artists after Pickwick, but he did 
not. And the reason is that there is abundant evidence of 
the power of illustrations at this period of history. But 
nowadays, of course, we live in different times, when 
illustrated novels are no longer fashionable, and so 
illustrations do not represent the path that many modern 




Then, to finish off, we get the assertion 
that Dickens, for all his faults, was “life- 
affirming”. Whereas according to the 
reviewer there is little that is life- 
affirming about Death and Mr Pickwick. 
The suggestion is made that if I “wanted 
to focus on lives ruined in the aftermath 
of Pickwick's success” I “could have 
played the situation for irony. 11 Really? So I 
am supposed to make people snigger at 
the personal tragedies of Charles 
Whitehead or Robert Seymour’s son? I put 
the Bob Dylan quote at the start of the 
novel to express the "philosophy" of Death 
and Mr Pickwick: “Behind every beautiful 
thing there’s been some kind of pain.” Am 
I supposed to add “Only kidding, folks,” 
after it? 




On the Dickens Blog, I said that I would be happy to 
discuss the review with the reviewer in private, via 
emails. That offer, which I repeated, was never taken up. 


Dickensians before, and mentioned it ... r r 

refer to what happened in the 1 920s, when the American 
Samuel Lambert came over to the UK, to look into 
Seymour's case, and the response from Dickensians was 
remarkably similar to this reviewer’s behaviour: an 
unwillingness to talk to Lambert, combined with a public 




responsible fora terrible act of cultural vandalism: t 
loss of a huge amount of evidence about Seymour, and 
thereby the loss of many precious insights into the origins 
of The Pickwick Papers. Dickensians should hang their 
heads in shame at that incident in their past, and it's 
appalling that this reviewer is demonstrating a similar 
sort of behaviour. 





I like to post pictures of 
Pickwickiana here, and the heavy- 
duty litter bin I have just posted is 
one such item - it is actually called 
a “Pickwick” bin. Perhaps readers 
of this post can think of something 
which deserves to be deposited 
inside it. 




February 1 



Peter Stadlera's amazing posts on Death 
and Mr Pickwick continue. As has been 
remarked before, it is almost as though 
they constitute an encyclopedia on Death 
and Mr Pickwick. Here is his latest. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
the Queen's Arms in Cheapside. I've done 
some research on that pub. At the Queen's 
Arms Tavern, No. 71, Cheapside, the poet 
Keats once lived. The second floor of the 
house which stretches over the passage 
leading to this tavern was his lodging. 
Here, says Cunningham, he wrote his 
magnificent sonnet on Chapman's Homer, 
and all the poems in his first little 
volume. 




ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S 
HOMER. By Keats: 

Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen; 

Round many western islands have I been, 
Which bards, in fealty to Apollo, hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his 
demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold; 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific— and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild sunrise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 



“David Garrick (here we see a portrait of 
him painted by Joseph Severn ) and Dr 
Johnson are also associated with the 
Queen's Arms. This tavern was the 
meeting-place of a select club formed by 
a few intimate friends of the actor for the 
express purpose of providing them with 
opportunities to enjoy his society. Its 
members included James Clutterback, the 
city merchant who gave Garrick 
invaluable financial aid when he started 
at Drury Lane, and John Paterson, that 
helpful solicitor whom the actor selected 
as one of his executors. These admirers of 
‘little David’ were a temperate set: ‘they 
were 'none of them drinkers, and in order 
to make a reckoning called only for 
French wine.’ 






“Johnson's association with the house 
is recorded by Boswell as belonging 
to the year 1781. ‘On Friday, April 6,’ 
he writes, ‘he carried me to dine at 
a club which, at his desire, had been 
lately formed at the Queen's Arms in 
St. Paul's Churchyard. He told Mr. 
Hoole that he wished to have a City 
Club, and asked him to collect one; 
but, said he, ‘Don't let them be 
patriots.’ The company were to-day 
very sensible, well-behaved men’. 
Which, taken in conjunction with the 
abstemious nature of the Garrick 
Club (Dickens and Thackeray were 
among its members), would seem to 
show that the Queen's Arms was an 
exceedingly decorous house.” 



February 2 



► There is a part of Death and Mr Pickwick 
where Seymour talks of changes which had 
happened in visual culture - pictures had 
become "respectable", leaving behind the 
scatological and sexual anything-goes 
illustrations of Gillray and Rowlandson. And 
he then talks about a new craze in the 
printshops: “Pictures of flowers and fruit are 
becoming very popular, which families are 
encouraged to paste into scrapbooks.” 

► The emergence of scrapbooks in this era, as a 
popular family pursuit, and indicative of the 
transition to “Victorian values”, hasn’t been 
studied much by academics. (Though one 
exception to this is the Seymour-enthusiast 
Professor Brian Maidment, who has written 
about the emergence of scraps - he sees 
scrapbooks as a phase in preparing the way 
for illustrated periodicals, and helping to 
bring women in particular into the market for 
prints.) 



But if you go on ebay, you can find 
plenty of examples of the sort of 
things that Seymour mentions, as 
you can see in this post. And, as 
the most popular illustrated 
publication of its time, it was 
inevitable that scenes from The 
Pickwick Papers would be turned 
into scraps - so occasionally you’ll 
see rare Pickwick scraps for sale 
online, such as the embossed 
scraps I have posted featuring 
Buzfuz and Tupman. 







► And the works of cartoonists, 
including by Seymour himself, 
could also become scraps, though 
they would not generally be of the 
tame fruits-and-flowers kind. This 
is a picture of Seymour’s which was 
cut around and turned into a scrap 
- in which a man chokes while his 
wife, completely oblivious to his 
distress, continues with her 
sewing. 


February 2 


► Peter Stadlera's latest Death and Mr 
Pickwick post concerns the history of 
a newspaper, The Morning Chronicle. 
This brings back memories of the 
time I spent in the British Newspaper 
Library in Colindale, doing research 
for the novel. Some of the 
newspapers were on microfilm - and 
The Morning Chronicle was one of 
those - but other papers were the 
real thing, and they ALWAYS crumbled 
as you read them. At the end of a 
research session, your desk would be 
covered with tiny yellow pieces of 
paper. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we come to 
know many newspapers, including The 
Morning Chronicle. The Morning Chronicle 
was a newspaper founded in 1769 in 
London and published under various 
owners until 1862, when its publication 
was suspended with two subsequent 
attempts at continued publication. From 
28 June 1769 to March 1789 it was 
published under the name The Morning 
Chronicle, and London Advertiser. From 
1789 to its final publication in 1865, it 
was published under the name The 
Morning Chronicle. It was notable for 
having been the first steady employer of 
essayist William Hazlitt as a political 
reporter and the first steady employer of 
Charles Dickens as a journalist.” 



February 3 



In Death and Mr Pickwick, there is a scene 
set in America at a Prohibition rally. 

During the Prohibition era, The Pickwick 
Papers was very controversial, because of 
all the alcohol dripping from its pages, 
and there were calls to ban the book. 

With that as the historical background, 
the piece of Pickwickiana shown here 
becomes very interesting indeed. It’s a 
malt can, dating from Prohibition times - 
when, not surprisingly, home brewing 
became very popular, and malt and hops 
stores sprang up across the USA. This malt 
can, with its image of you-know-who, says 
pretty obviously what the malt is likely to 
be used for! 



February 3 



Peter Stadlera now writes about a play 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, The Road 
to Ruin. In the published version of Death and 
Mr Pickwick, a performance of the play, watched 
by Dickens, is there to demonstrate that Jingle's 
stuttery speech pattern may have originated in 
the speech of the character of Goldfinch. 
However, Peter mentions that Goldfinch had a 
speech tag - ''That's your sort!" - which 
interested me greatly, because it travelled like 
wildfire across London. The phrase was virtually 
meaningless, and so it could be applied to 
almost anything. For instance, if a man leered at 
a woman's breasts, another man might say 
"That's your sort!" but equally if a man were 
vomiting on the street, it might be remarked 
again "That's your sort!" The use of the phrase 
fascinated me, and seemed to me a forerunner 
of the way that Sam Weller's Wellerisms 
travelled across London. However, the great axe 
which cut the manuscript down meant that I had 
to lose this episode. Thanks Peter for reminding 
me of the phrase. Another great post! 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about The Road to Ruin. It's not an 
album by The Ramones or the title 
of one of the pictures in Stephen’s 
post yesterday (that one with the 
spiky- haired old chap) but the 
most successful play by Thomas 
Holcroft (1745-1809) produced in 
1792. 




“The play, a comedy actually, shows how even 
business men, such as the banker Mr. Dornton 
and his head clerk Mr. Sulky, conceal human 
hearts beneath their dry exteriors, and that even 
spendthrifts, such as Dornton’s son Harry, have a 
generous sense of duty despite their 
recklessness. When Harry's extravagance, at 
last, causes a run on his father’s bank, the youth 
resolves to save the house by marrying the 
wealthy widow Mrs. Warren, though really in 
love with her daughter. One half of the action 
takes place in the luxurious mansion of the 
odious widow, satirising her vicious circle, 
especially Goldfinch, the brainless man of 
fashion, with his endless tag ‘That’s your sort,’ 
who is eager for the widow’s wealth in order to 
defray his debts. In the end, the bank is saved by 
the staunch loyalty of Sulky; Harry, sobered by 
his experience, is free to marry the girl of his 
choice, and Mrs. Warren is disinherited by the 
discovery of a new will. In the picture we see 
British actress and singer Isabella Mattocks 
(1746-1826) in the role of Mrs Warren. 






February 4 



Yesterday, I posted a sly piece of Pickwickiana from 
the Prohibition era. I thought I would now do a few 
posts which overtly feature liquor: breweriana, 
vintage ads and so forth, all of which show Mr 
Pickwick or other characters from The Pickwick 
Papers, or show drinks which are called Pickwick in 
honour of the novel which has been called “a hymn 
to booze”. Here’s the first batch. 
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February 5 



► More examples of Pickwickian 
booziana. Note here appearances 
by Tony Weller and Jingle, beer 
tools (a foam scraper being one) a 
couple of vehicles for a model 
railway, and a uniform patch worn 
by a Pickwick Ale employee. 
































February 6 



As I conclude my tour through 
Pickwickian alcohol- related 
memorabilia, I am reminded of the 
T-shirt which can be bought at 
beer festivals, showing the faces of 
famous boozers, all on one shirt - 
including Oliver Reed, George Best 
and Peter O’Toole. And one could 
add other faces to the shirt - 
James Joyce, Ernest Hemingway, 
Dean Martin. Perhaps these famous 
drinkers give a clue as to why The 
Pickwick Papers went into decline, 


' 




Go back a hundred years, and Mr Pickwick 
was the most famous boozer of his age. But 
he is, after all, a cartoon man, a pen-and-ink 
drawing. And the modern age has now made 
us aware of real flesh-and-blood drinkers. 
When the Irish TV presenter Terry Wogan died 
last week, I thought of his notorious 
interview with a drunken George Best. It 
would be difficult for Mr Pickwick to 
‘compete’ with the likes of Best. Though I 
still think that Death and Mr Pickwick is the 
way of reviving Mr Pickwick. The modem age 
is fascinated by celebrity - and the 
fascination of The Pickwick Papers now 
surely lies that in the fact that it represents 
the birth of the celebrity age, connected to 
another thing that fascinates us: the tragic 
genius, as represented by Robert Seymour. 

Anyway, check out these booze- pics, 
including appearances by Sam Weller and Mr 
Winkle. 




VI 
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Life in London, or the Adventures 
of Tom and Jerry, was a hugely 
successful forerunner to Pickwick. 
But there was also a sequel, which 
wasn't quite so successful, which 
Peter Stadlera now posts about. I 
love the frontispiece showing the 
skeleton. 


► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about Hawthorne Hall and the 
second volume to Pierce Egan’s 
sensational success Life in London 
(1821) titled The Finish to the 
Adventures of Tom, Jerry £t Logic 
(1830). 




► “Pierce Egan was the most 

important boxing writer of his day 
with many elaborate portraits of 
leading boxers. He was editor of 
Boxiana, or Sketches of Ancient 
and Modern Pugilism from 1812 
until 1824.The illustrations to The 
Finish are by Robert Cruikshank. 




February 7 



I recently came across this great picture 
online of the clown in The Stroller’s Tale - 
the story inspired by the life of J S 
Grimaldi, the alcoholic clown who plays 
such an important role in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. The artist, I discovered, was 
Tara Isha, whom I contacted. I asked Tara 
why she did the drawing. She replied: 
“With regard to the wretched, alcoholic 
pantomime actor: the absurd 
contradiction of his profession and his 
reality demanded to be illustrated. The 
way Dickens described his chalky, painted 
face, that couldn't mask the haggardness 
underneath, really stayed with me, 
mingling with images of the macabre, 
horrifying masks painted by German 
expressionists decades later.” 



Tara has also drawn Mr Pickwick and 
Sam Weller. Do take a look at her 
blog: http://dishevelleddoodling.blogsp 
ot.in/ 







February 7 



Peter Stadlera now writes about Caroline 
Norton, one of the most important female 
characters in Death and Mr Pickwick, who 
was alleged to have had an affair with the 
Home Secretary, and later Prime Minister, 
Lord Melbourne. Whether they did have 
an affair is open question, and it is 
something which I leave unanswered in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. There were no 
reliable witnesses. In the court case about 
the allegations, it was stated that 
handkerchieves always went missing when 
Lord Melbourne called, and one can use 
one's imagination as to the likely use of a 
handkerchief, and perhaps that was the 
level of the involvement between Caroline 
and Melbourne. Anyway, another great 
post by Peter. 




“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
the affair between Caroline Norton (1808- 
1877) and Lord Melbourne. Caroline 
Sheridan was born in London on 22 March 
1808 into a grand but impoverished 
family. She was the granddaughter of the 
playwright Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
(We’ve already had a post about him). Her 
father died when she was eight years old, 
leaving the family with serious financial 
problems. So when George Norton, the 
Tory member of parliament for Guildford, 
asked Caroline to marry him, Caroline's 
mother was keen for the match to 
succeed. Against her wishes, but fearing 
for the well-being of her family, Caroline 
conceded. The marriage was an extremely 
unhaDDV one and Caroline was the victim 



STBABT OF DBSLEAIH. 
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“She found solace in her writing 
and the publication of her verses 
The Sorrows of Rosalie (1829) and 
The Undying One (1830) resulted in 
her appointment as editor of La 
Belle Assemble e and Court 
Magazine. With these 
appointments and publications 
came a taste of financial 
independence. 



"In 1836, she finally left her husband who, 
despite previously encouraging the friendship, 
now claimed that Caroline was guilty of adultery 
with the Home Secretary Lord Melbourne and 
sued Melbourne for seducing his wife. Norton 
lost the case but Caroline's reputation was 
ruined. Norton refused Caroline access to her 
three children and her subsequent protests were 
instrumental in the passing of the Infant Custody 
Bill of 1839. Norton later attempted to take the 
proceeds of her writing. Her campaign to ensure 
women were supported after divorce included an 
eloquent letter to Queen Victoria, which was 
published. Caroline's efforts were influential in 
the passing of the Marriage and Divorce Act of 
1857. Her writing in verse includes an attack 
against child labour entitled Voice from the 
Factories (1836) and she also published an 
autobiographical novel, Stuart Dunleath (1851). 
She died on 15 June 1877. She had married 
William Stirling Maxwell, a friend for 25 years, a 
few months before her death. 



February 8 


"One drink is just right, 
two are too many, 
three too few" 

- Spanish proverb 


your^cards 



In Death and Mr Pickwick, Mr 
Inbelicate wants Scripty to study Don 
Quixote in tremendous detail 
because, of course, Cervantes’ novel 
is a huge influence on The Pickwick 
Papers. Scripty does not do so - but 
in deference to Mr Inbelicate’s 
wishes, he collects a few volumes of 
Spanish proverbs, or refraneros as 
they are called. So, I decided to look 
online and find examples of Spanish 
proverbs, which I shall post over the 
next few days. Here is the first 
batch. 



I WEPT WHEN I WAS 
BORN AND EVERY 
DAY EXPLAINS 
WHY. 


QUOTEHD.COM 


Spanish Proverb 


"TOMORROW 

is often the 




HE WHO SAYS WHAT HE 
LIKES, HEARS WHAT HE 
DOES NOT LIKE. 


QUOTEHD.COM 


Spanish Proverb 


It is not the same to talk of bulls 

as to be in the bull ring. 

Spanish Proverb 




QUOTEHD.COM 


Spanish Proverb 


QUOTEHD.COM 


Spanish Proverb 




"A good, life 
is the best sermon." 

(Spanish Proverb) 



cobwebs 

and end up as 

chains 


February 8 



Peter Stadlera now turns his 
attention to a story by Dickens, 
which is mentioned in Death and 
Mr Pickwick. I particularly like the 
fact that Peter has found one of 
Cruikshank's original sketches for 
the story. I have seen the plaque 
Peter mentions - and, as you will 
notice, the plaque is partly 
blocked when the door is open and 
against the wall. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about The Bloomsbury Christening. 



► “It introduces the misanthropist 
Mr. Nicodemus Dumps, a pre- 
Scrooge figure with none of the 
latter's redeeming features. 





“The narrator describes him as 
someone who ‘was never happy 
but when he was miserable; and 
always miserable when he had the 
best reason to be happy’ and, 
certainly, he does succeed in 
spoiling the most joyous of 
celebrations: his godson's 
christening. 



“The building you see was the 
residence of Mr Charles Kitterbell 
in this tale, introduced to us thus: 

‘In addition to these 
characteristics, it may be added 
that Mr. Charles Kitterbell was one 
of the most credulous and matter- 
of-fact little personages that ever 
took TO himself a wife, and FOR 
himself a house in Great Russell- 
street, Bedford-square. 



“(Uncle Dumps always dropped the 
‘Bedford-square,’ and inserted in 
lieu thereof the dreadful words 
‘Tottenham-court-road.’)’. It’s a 
very Londony story and definitely 
worth reading.” 



February 9 



Continuing the look at Spanish proverbs... 

Spanish proverbs have an impact on The 
Pickwick Papers via Sancho Panza’s 
influence on Wellerisms - although the 
sayings of Sancho Panza are not the same 
as Sam’s “As the so-and-so said” remarks, 
in both novels a servant makes pungent 
comments. In previous posts I have 
mentioned that, in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, I gave Dickens the benefit of the 
doubt regarding the introduction of 
Wellerisms, but it was ONLY the benefit of 
the doubt, and I strongly suspect that 
Seymour was the man who suggested the 
idea of Wellerisms. 



Sancho Panza’s 
Proverbs 

and Others which occur in 
Don Quixote < 1872) 



MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 


Sancho’s proverbs are one reason - and 
there are other reasons too - for thinking 
Seymour made the suggestion. If you were 
looking towards Sancho Panza as the 
model for a servant, you would naturally 
want your servant to come up with quips 
of some sort, because proverbs were such 
a part of Sancho's character - and phrases 
of the as-the-so-and-so-said kind were 
already circulating in London, prior to 
Pickwick, providing a template for what 
might be done. 

And, just as one can find collections of 
Sancho’s sayings in books, so in the 
heyday of Pickwick, there were books of 
Wellerisms. 





YOU ARE A KING BY 
YOUR OWN FIRESIDE, 
AS MUCH AS ANY 
MONARCH IN HIS 
THRONE. 


Miguel d, Ceivantes Saavedra 


However, in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, Scripty suggests that 
there is something more at work in 
Sancho than the genius of 
Cervantes - inventing proverbs, 
Scripty suggests, is part of the 
Spanish psyche: “There is 
something in the Iberian soil,” says 
Scripty, “or more likely the wine, 
which makes a Spanish tongue 
produce proverbs with ease, and 
which also makes a Spanish ear 
receptive to a proverbial 
expression.” So here are some 
more proverbs from Spain. 


w 
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How beautiful it is to do 

G I$te, 

and then rest afterwards. 


- Spanish Proverb 




Ue out a friervi is | 
h ieatf without a witness. 


Ifyoutell your 
secret to your 
friend, you 
twill make nim 
your master, y> 
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IT IS BETTER TO 
CONCEAL ONE'S 
KNOWLEDGE THAN 
TO REVEAL ONE'S 
IGNORANCE. 


Spanish Proverb 

QUOTEHD.COM 




TELL ME WHAT YOU 
BRAG ABOUT AND I'LL 
TELL YOU WHAT YOU 
LACK. 


QUOTEHD.COM 


Spanish Proverb 


1 




February 9 



Peter Stadlera’s historical 
investigations into Death and Mr 
Pickwick continue. Now he looks at 
pubs named after The Marquis of 
Granby. I have been to a couple of 
pubs of that name myself. I nave a 
vague recollection too that, when I 
was researching in The Dickens 
Museum, I came across a newspaper 
cutting about the Marquis's boots: 
someone had acquired these boots 
and hung them outside a house, 
where there became a minor tourist 
attraction. I wonder whether they 
still survive? 





“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read 
that Thomas Weller keeps the Granby 
Head. I've done some research and 
come across some fascinating pubs. 
The Granby Head Inn has been a 
public house/inn for over 350 years 
and is one of Grantham’s oldest 
Pubs, nestling in the corner of the 
Market Place. The name itself is of 
great local interest as it derives from 
John Manners, the Marquis of Granby. 
He commanded six battalions of 
British infantry at the battle of 
Minden, in the Seven Years War. They 
advanced in line against the French 
cavalry and drove them from the 
field. 



“He was so enthusiastic during a 
Cavalry charge at the Battle of 
Minden in 1759 that his wig blew 
off. He later returned to England a 
hero and many pubs were named 
after him, and a few The Granby 
Head only. 



► “Another now lost pub by that 
name was in Crowland, 
Lincolnshire: The Granby Head Inn 
was situated on North Street. It 
closed ini 961. 
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I mentioned yesterday my suspicions that 
Seymour had introduced Wellerisms into The 
Pickwick Papers, but in Death and Mr Pickwick I 
gave Dickens the benefit of the doubt on this 
matter, and made him responsible for 
introducing the as-the-so-and-so-said pattern. 
The picture by Seymour shown here gives me 
suspicions that Seymour may have suggested 
Jingle’s stuttering speech pattern as well. 

The monologue below the drawing reads: “Boat 
to start for Richmond at ten, nearly dressed, silk 
stockings, black tights, and last clean shirt, 
hoping to make an impression on the rich widow, 
see three hairs left unshaved, seize the razor, 
hand shakes, frightful gash, bleeds for an hour.” 
If the commas here were replaced by hyphens, I 
think most people would say the monologue has 
a strong resemblance to Jingle-speech. Indeed, 
the subject-matter too is suggestive of Jingle - 
chasing after rich widows, ana a last clean shirt. 
Again, though, I gave Dickens the benefit of the 



► You will recall that Mr Jingle 
claimed to have travelled to Spain, 
so to finish, here are a few more 
Spanish proverbs, which he may 
well have heard, in the unlikely 
event that he went there. 
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THERE IS NO 
HAPPINESS; THERE 
ARE ONLY MOMENTS 
OF HAPPINESS. 


Don't speak unless you 
can improve on the silence. 
Spanish Proverb 


QUOTEHD.COM 


Spanish Proverb 












IT TAKES TWO TO 
QUARREL, BUT ONLY 
ONE TO END IT. 




February 10 



I sometimes think Peter Stadlera 
knows Death and Mr Pickwick better 
than I do. I can't actually remember 
where I mentioned Chamber's 
Journal, the subject of Peter's latest 
post, but I am sure I did - there are 
parts of Death and Mr Pickwick which 
are becoming a blur to me! Here’s 
Peter: 


“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe come 
across Chamber's Journal. This was a 
magazine founded by William 
(left)and Robert (next page) 
Chambers, published in London in the 
19th and 20th centuries. 


:l 




► “Its full title was initially 
Chambers's Journal of Popular 
Literature, Science, and Arts, but 
the longer title was eventually 
dropped. The first issues of 
Chambers's Journal were published 
in 1854, succeeding two series' of 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal that 
had run 1832-1853. (Issues in those 
series are listed separately.) 
Chambers's Journal was published 
until the 1950s. 



ilsjl 


“At the beginning of 1832 William 
Chambers started the weekly 
publication Chambers's Edinbursh 
Journal, which speedily attained a 
large circulation (84,000), and to 
which his younger brother Robert 
Chambers was at first only a 
contributor. After fourteen issues 
had appeared, Robert became 
associated with his brother as joint 
editor, and his collaboration may 
have contributed more than 
anything else to the success of the 
Journal. 


[ 
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► “A statue was erected in memory of William 

Chambers. It faces the National Museum of Scotland 
in Chambers Street, Edinburgh. Also, a memorial 
stained glass window was erected in the centre of 
the north aisle of St Giles Cathedral in his memory. A 
smaller window to his brother Robert stands to its 








Well, I have received a letter from 
a Death and Mr Pickwick fan based 
in Seattle, Kathleen Kohse 
Caldwell. Kathleen used to work in 
the Pickwick Bookshop in 
Hollywood - which sadly is now 
closed, but you can see here a 
photo of the store... 


i 






Kathleen tells me that famous faces came 
through the doors of the Pickwick 
Bookshop everyday. Once, in the long line 
at her register, she saw Michael Caine. 
Kathleen writes - and in the present 
tense, as though the event is happening 
now: “I come close to fainting. Really. It is 
the early seventies and he holds the book 
The Ipcress File. I am in such a jitter I can 
hardly wait to hold the book he holds. The 
line moves on and he is next. I become so 
excited I accidentally punch the 100 dollar 
key and have fouled his wait. Manager Mr 
Farquar must hurry to my register to fix 
it. Michael Caine must move on. The look 
he gave me for my disruption of his wait 
was a stab to pumps main.” 




And as for Dr Syntax? Well, you will recall 
the scene in Death and Mr Pickwick where 
the publisher Rudolph Ackermann visits 
William Combe and puts in an order for a 
long poem about Dr Syntax. Inspired by 
that, Kathleen has written a Syntax poem 
herself! Here is how it begins: 

Mr Wandering Syntax, a doctor of course, 
Able to journey on feet, train or horse, 
Pockets full, suitcase packed well with 
attire, 

Trailed far away to expand his desire. 

To venture off into the ways others live, 
Study, explore, examine and give 
Each moment more reason to hold up his 
head, 

Bare of illusion, distraction, or dread. 

So there you have it - the first poem 
inspired by Death and Mr Pickwick! 



February 1 1 



The love-triangle between Caroline 
Norton, George Norton, and Lord 
Melbourne, which is featured in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, began at the house which 
Peter Stadlera writes about today, when 
George Norton saw the young Caroline at 
a party, and a couple of days later, asked 
her to marry him. Over to Peter. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
Wonersh Park. Wonersh Park (or Wonersh 
House), Surrey was a 17th century brick 
house with later additions. 

Richard Gwynne was a retired clothworker 
from London who took possession of a part 
of the Wonersh estate in 1677 and 
subsequently converted a farm house 
opposite the church, so it became the 
first Wonersh House. 



“Fletcher Norton, Lord Grantley; 
inherited Wonersh House from nis 
father-in-law. In 1756 Grace Norton, 
wife of Fletcher Norton, inherited 
the Chappie estate, including 
Wonersh House - and in 1765 Fletcher 
Norton purchased the rights of the 
Lay Rector of the parish, and in 1770 
those of Lord of the Manor and 
Patron. So the church became under 
the growing influence of the Grantley 
Family for the next century or more. 
After appropriating the village green 
for their own use they built a high 
wall around the house circa 1775 
thus blocking off for common people 
access to the church through the old 
lych-gate. 





“A plan of the church dated 1781 
shows a square pew as Fletcher 
Norton’s seat in the nave adjacent 
to the chancel arch; behind it in 
the chancel was another square 
pew for his servants. 



► “The 1st Lord Grantley died in 1789. 
Wonersh House was later extended in the 
18th century (including the construction 
of the stables) and in the 19th century 
(with the addition of a conservatory on 
the east front and an adjoining three- 
storey central block connecting the 
southern main house and the long service 
wing to the north). These can be seen on 
the right hand side of this photograph. 

The main front to the left is most likely 
the original 17th century structure, 
possibly modified. This view of the south 
front was taken from the eastern edge of 
the Park lake. The house was demolished 
between 1929 and 1935 (records show 
conflicting dates) due to its poor state of 
repair. The site of the house is now a grass 
field." 


February 1 1 
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Michael Segers has posted a video 
showing how Dory, the official 
Death and Mr Pickwick parrot, 
reacted to the terrible review of 
DaMP in the New York Times. 

Go Dory, go! 

https://www.facebook.com/msege 
rs/videos/1 01 5321 6468521441 / 
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One of the greatest things which has 
ever been said about The Pickwick 
Papers - and I quote it in Death and 
Mr Pickwick - is "Pickwick is not a 
novel, but a universe." Peter Stadlera 
has now adapted that quote to refer 
to Death ana Mr Pickwick itself - 
"With Death and Mr Pickwickyou 
have a whole universe in your hands!" 
- and the GIF accompanying it is so 
good, I thought: I have to snare this 
on the main timeline. Many thanks, 
Peter! 

https: / /s-media-cache- 
ak0.pinimg.com/originals/b1/df/7b/ 
bl df7b73/38f6d987e83d46bfa588b34. 
gif 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, there is 
a brief mention of the publisher 
Edward Lloyd, when Seymour’s son 
remarks, bitterly, that Lloyd had 
published a plagiarism of Pickwick, 
and built a publishing empire upon 
it. 
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So it was marvellous to meet Lloyd’s 
great-great-granddaughter Joy Vick. We 
had lunch in the Old Bank of England pub 
in Fleet Street - and that pub is very 
significant. And so is the fact that I am 
eating a pie. 

Because the pub is associated with the 
legend of Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street. As it says on the 
pub’s website, the Old Bank of England 
“lies between the site of the barber shop 
owned by Sweeney Todd, and the pie shop 
owned by Mrs Lovett, his mistress. It was 
in the tunnels and vaults below the 

E resent building that his victims were 
utchered before being cooked and sold in 
the pies to Mrs Lovett’s unsuspecting 
customers.” 

My, that pie tasted good! 



"I didn’t know much about Lloyd,’’ said Joy, "but then I 
found out that he published the story of Sweeney Todd.” 
She discovered this from a feature in Time Out magazine, 
when the Johnny Depp Sweeney Todd movie was 
released. 

Joy and I chatted about Lloyd, and so Lloyd will be the 
subject of five posts, based upon our conversation. The 
bicentenary of Lloyd’s birth was actually 2015, but he 
was born on February 1 6, and so I will do a countdown, 
with the fifth and final post on his 201 st birthday. 

Joy explained that in 1 836, when Lloyd was just 21 , he 
brought out The Penny Pickwick, written by Thomas 
Peckett Prest, under the pen name ‘Bos’. The Penny 
Pickwick was not Lloyd’s first penny weekly, but it was 
his first success - indeed, it was ENORMOUSLY successful, 
selling 50,000 copies a week. In June 1838, the publishers 
of The Pickwick Papers, Chapman and Hall, attempted to 
restrain The Penny Pickwick with an injunction, but this 
was not granted. '‘Lloyd’s defence," said Joy, "was that 
The Penny Pickwick was so bad that no one could mistake 
it for the original.” 







Wych Street was roughly where Australia 
House is now. 

“Lloyd undoubtedly made a lot of money 
from the sales of The Penny Pickwick," 
said Joy, “but it’s unlikely he gave any to 
Seymour’s widow. It’s clear Lloyd was not 
a philanthropist.” 

Some of Lloyd’s children were, though - 
notably Frank Lloyd. “Hence we have two 
Lloyd parks in London, one in Croydon and 
one in Walthamstow,” said Joy. The 
Lloyd’s family ‘villa’ was also donated to 
the people of Walthamstow and is now the 
very popular William Morris Gallery. 

More on Lloyd tomorrow. 


February 12 



Here is an amazingly detailed post by 
Peter Stadlera, which explores the 
life of John Macrone, the publisher of 
Dickens's first book, Sketches by Boz. 
The point that Peter makes about 
Dickens being annoyed by the praise 
given to Cruikshank's drawings is very 
relevant to Death and Mr Pickwick, 
of course! 

Peter Stadlera: “John Macrone was 
born in the Isle of Man in 1809. He 
arrived in London in 1830 and soon 
afterwards he joined a small 
publishers owned by James 
Cochrane. 




“Described as ‘handsome and intelligent’ he 
borrowed £500 from an older woman, the 
aunt of George Augustus Sala, he promised to 
marry and in September 1834 he left 
Cochrane and started his own firm at 3 St 
James's Square. His first book, a six-volume 
edition of John Milton, was illustrated by J. 
M. W. Turner. As his biographer, Robert L. 
Patten, pointed out: ‘As a publisher Macrone 
began by emulating Henry Colburn and 
Ricnard Bentley, extravagantly advertising 
republications of standard works and new or 
reissued three-volume novels. ’ Macrone 
deserted the woman who supplied the 
original capital of the business, and she died 
as a spinster a few years later. In January 
1835, Macrone married an American, Eliza 
Adeline Bordwine. Their first child, 

Frederick, was born on 20th October 1835, 
but he died less than a month later. A second 
son, William John Bordwine Macrone, was 
born on 30th September 1836. 




“Macrone achieved considerable 
success by publishing Rookwood, a 
novel by William Harrison Ainsworth 
that was illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. Ainsworth introduced 
Macrone to Charles Dickens. Macrone 
suggested reprinting his stories and 
sketches that had appeared in The 
Morning Chronicle and The Evening 
Chronicle. Macrone offered Dickens 
£100 for the copyright of these 
stories. Dickens accepted the 
proposal as it would provide an extra 
income just before his proposed 
marriage to Catherine Hogarth. 



“Macrone promised to persuade George 
Cruikshank to provide the illustrations for the 
book. In his introduction, Dickens praised the 
drawings of Cruikshank: ‘Entertaining no 
inconsiderable feeling of trepidation, at the idea 
of making so perilous a voyage in so frail a 
machine, alone and unaccompanied, the author 
was naturally desirous to secure the assistance 
and companionship of some well-known 
individual, who had frequently contributed to 
the success, though his well-known reputation 
rendered it impossible for him ever to have 
shared the hazard, of similar undertakings.’ 
Despite these comments, he wrote to Macrone 
saying he found Cruikshank difficult to work with 
and stated that ‘I have long believed Cruikshank 
to be mad.’ Sketches by Boz was published on 
8th February 1836. the day after Dickens’s 
twenty-fourth birthday. The book was very well 
received by the critics. George Hogarth, in The 
Morning Chronicle , described Dickens as "a close 
and acute observer of character and manners". 



“However, Dickens was hurt by the 
numerous references to Cruikshank's 
talented drawings. The reviewer in The 
Sunday Herald admitted that after 
reading the book he was unsure ‘whether 
we most admire the racy humour and 
irresistible wit of the sketches, or of the 
illustrations in George Cruikshank's very 
best style’. The book sold well and a 
second edition was published in the 
summer. Macrone and Dickens had every 
reason to be pleased with their 
collaboration. At this time Dickens saw 
Macrone as his best friend and invited him 
to become his best man when he married 
Catherine Hogarth. However, Macrone's 
wife insisted that the best man must be a 
bachelor. 



“ Sketches by Boz was such a 
success that Macrone 
commissioned Dickens to write a 
three-volume novel, Gabriel 
Vardon (renamed Barnaby Rudge), 
to be delivered in November, 1836, 
for a payment of £200. Meanwhile, 
Dickens was enjoying great success 
with the serialisation of The 
Pickwick Papers. 
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“Another publisher, Richard Bentley, offered 
Dickens £500 for his next novel. Dickens now 
refused to keep his promise and paid off 
Macrone with £100. Macrone now decided to 
publish Sketches by Boz in monthly episodes. 
Dickens thought that this would damage sales of 
The Pickwick Papers and asked his friend, John 
Forster, to persuade him to abandon the project. 
Macrone refused and Dickens persuaded 
Chapman & Hall to buy the copyright for £2,000. 
However, this did not succeed in preventing 
serious business difficulties. John Macrone died 
of influenza on 9th September 1837. The Times 
reported that: ‘Mr. Macrone was much respected 
by all who knew him, and his death will be 
sincerely lamanted by his friends and 
acqaintances.’ Charles Dickens claimed that 
Macrone had left his family ‘in a state of utter 
destitution’. He joined forces with George 
Cruikshank, Hablot Knight Browne and Henry 
Colburn to publish a book that raised £450 for 
the Macrone family." 


February 13 



► Here is the second in the series 
about the publisher Edward Lloyd, 
arising from my lunch with his 
great-great-granddaughter Joy 
Vick. 



Building on what's he'd achieved with 
The Penny Pickwick, Lloyd continued 
to have great commercial success 
with more Dickens plagiarisms, such 
as Oliver Twiss and Nikelas 
Nickleberry, but he also published 
original fiction in penny weekly 
parts. “The derogatory term ‘Penny 
Bloods’ was applied to them,” said 
Joy, “but the publisher originally 
called them romances, and many 
were specifically aimed at a female 
audience.” Literacy was growing 
even before the 18/0 Education Act, 
and it seems the Penny Bloods were 
read aloud in public houses so that 
the illiterate could still enjoy them. 




Todd first appeared in the unpromisingly titled 
romance The String of Pearls. "We don’t know 
who the author was, but it is widely agreed to 
be Thomas Prest or James Malcolm Rhymer, 
Lloyd’s main authors," said Joy. The story 
appeared initially in the People's Periodical in 
1847. But these very popular publications appear 
to have stretched the entrepreneur financially, 
and Lloyd narrowly escaped bankruptcy in both 
1839 and 1848. 

Continued tomorrow... 



February 13 


BLACKWOOD'S 


■ESinfmigii 

MAGAZINE. 



Peter Stadlera now looks at a 
magazine mentioned in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, Blackwood's. The 
magazine published stories which 
influenced the style of The 
Stroller's Tale and The Madman's 
Manuscript in Pickwick. Also, Peter 
mentions the attack on the 
cockney poets, and this is 
significant. It led to a duel. There 
is a line in Death and Mr Pickwick 
where I say: "Duels had been 
fought over poetry", alluding to 
this event. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
come across Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Blackwood’s Magazine or 
The Maga, was an innovating 
monthly periodical begun by 
William Blackwood (1776-1834) as 
a Tory rival to the Whiggish 
Edinburgh Review. It began in April 
1817 as the Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine and in October that year 
continued as Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine until Dec. 

1905; from Jan. 1906 onwards it 
became Black wood's Magazine. 




“In this modern picture we see 1 to 7 Ainslie 
Place, Edinburgh. No 3 was the home of 
William Blackwood. 

The first editors were shortly replaced by 
Lockhart, John Wilson, and J. Hogg, who 
gave the ‘Maga’ its forceful partisan tone. Its 
notoriety was early established with the 
publication in 181/ of the so-called ‘Chaldee 
MS’ (A Translation from an Ancient Chaldee 
Manuscript). The article, purporting to be an 
ancient manuscript and written in pseudo- 
biblical prose, describes the conflict between 
the two Edinburgh publishers William 
Blackwood and Archibald Constable (owners, 
respectively, of Blackwood s and the 
Edinbursh Review ), and contains many 
venomous descriptions of well-known 
Edinburgh figures. 




“The publication of the Chaldee MS 
created a furore. Although 
anonymous, the piece was 
conceived by James Hogg (shown 
here), and it pilloried many leading 
Edinburgh figures; and, also in 
1817, there was the beginning of 
the long series of attacks on the 
‘Cockney School of Poetry’, 
directed chiefly against Leigh 
Hunt, Keats, and Hazlitt. 



“Blackwood's gave considerable 
support to Wordsworth, Shelley, De 
Quincey, Mackenzie, Galt, SirW. 
Scott, and others, and published 
the popular series Nodes 
Ambrosianae. ” 
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Here is the third post in this short 
series about the nineteenth- 
century publisher Edward Lloyd, 
who rose to prominence after 
publishing a plagiarism of The 
Pickwick Papers. 

“Lloyd demonstrated enormous 
creativity, ambition and tenacity in 
his next publishing venture,” said 
Joy Vick, his great-great- 
granddaughter, as we met for 
lunch. “Which was newspapers.” 



► In 1842, Joy explained, when Lloyd brought out 
his first weekly newspaper, he used a ruse to 
escape the ’Taxes on knowledge’ that placed a 
heavy duty on newspapers, putting them out of 
the reach of the poor. “ Lloyd's Penny Illustrated 
Newspaper only cost a penny, but had no news in 
it, she said. "It contained stories from centuries 
ago, mostly for entertainment, but some may 
have had contemporary relevance. “ But after 7 
editions Lloyd was ordered to shut down the 
paper or pay the taxes. He chose the latter. This 
weekly Sunday paper became Lloyd's Weekly and 
was the first newspaper to sell over a million 

► One can see that Lloyd could be regarded as the 
UK’s first ‘press baron’. The significance of Lloyd 
as a historical figure, who had built his success 
upon Pickwick, means that, ideally, I should have 
devoted more space to him in Death and Mr 
Pickwick - but alas, the book is 800 pages long as 
it is, and some things had to be cut. 


More tomorrow. 
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In his latest post, Peter Stadlera connects the history 
of British horseracing to Death and Mr Pickwick. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about the Duke 
of Grafton and wonder where some research may 
lead to. Almost every thoroughbred alive today has 
multiple lines tracing back to the horses bred by 
Augustus Henry Fitzroy and George Henry Fitzroy, 
third and fourth Dukes of Grafton. 






“The Dukes of Grafton had a profound, 
perhaps the most profound influence on the 
nature and development of thoroughbreds in 
the history of the breed. The impact of their 
breeding program was a result of a 
convergence of circumstances and characters 
within a particular time frame that leads to 
change. The characters were the two 
successive dukes, with their vast wealth, 
political influence and keen interest in the 
field and turf; their stable managers John 
Wastell, and, later, Rev. Lord Henry Fitzroy (a 
half-brother), and the noted trainer Robert 
Robson and several good jockeys. And, of 
course, the horses, of whom the two most 
significant, then and now, were Prunella, 
from whom so many classic winners trace 
descent, and Whalebone, her fifteen-hand 
bay grandson whose influence, as reflected in 
the General Studbookis deep and wide.” 
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I sometimes get the sense that 
Peter Stadlera's posts could be 
collected to form The Encyclopedia 
of Death and Mr Pickwick. Here is 
his latest: 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
meet Ralph John Lambton (1767- 
1 844), Master of Fox Hounds. 




“In 1790, Lambton became a partner 
in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne banking 
house of Davison-Bland & Co. By 1793 
he was head of the firm, now known 
as Lambton & Co., and remained so 
until his death. When his elder 
brother, Member of Parliament for 
Durham, died in Italy in November 
1797, Lambton, a trustee under his 
will and acting head of the family 
until his nephew John George 
Lambton came of age in 1813, went 
out there to bring back his widow 
and children. In January 1798 he was 
returned unopposed in his brother’s 
place. 




“Like his brother, Lambton was a Foxite 
Whig, but he did not have his brother’s 
ready tongue and is not known to have 
spoken in the House, where he was an 
irregular attender. He voted against the 
land tax, 18 May 1798, was in the minority 
of 24 for limiting the duration of the 
income tax, 5 June 1800, and came up to 
vote for Grey’s state of the nation motion, 
25 Mar. 1 801 . Soon afterwards he fell 
gravely ill, and it was not until January 
1 802 that he was out of danger. He topped 
the poll at Durham the following July and 
was returned unopposed at the next three 
general elections. 

Here we see the family estate, Lambton 
Castle. 



“Lambton, a dedicated hunter, was 
crippled for the last seven years of 
his life by a fall in the field, and he 
died, a ‘very rich’ man, on 29 July 
1 844. Here we see Ravager, one of 
his dogs. 
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Concluding the series about the publisher 
Edward Lloyd...Today is his 201st birthday. 

“I have to say Death and Mr Pickwick has shed 
new light for me on Lloyd’s life,” said his great- 
great-granddaughter Joy Vick, over lunch. “Lloyd 
nad a print shop prior to 1836, and It’s likely he 
would have sold Seymour’s prints. Could 
Seymour even have approached Lloyd about 
publishing it? Did Lloyd sell the first Pickwick 
part with Seymour’s drawings? Artists and writers 
would have come to Lloyd and chatted. We know 
Lloyd was a listener. In later life, it’s said he 
would go to a barbers to have his whiskers 
clipped several times a day so he could find out 
what people were talking about and what views 
they had on the issues of the day. He would have 
quickly learned of Seymour’s death, and heard 
the rumours about Seymour being the originator 
of Pickwick. Lloyd wouldn’t have had any 
remorse about bringing out a cheap version of 
Pickwick - it wasn’t theft of Dickens’s original 
idea, because it wasn’t Dickens's idea in the first 





► There are, though, plenty of 
references to Dickens, including a 
ghostly appearance by Sam Weller, 
cleaning boots. 

Do take a look at this website: 
http://www.edwardlloyd.org/ 
which keeps Lloyd’s memory alive. 

Happy 201st birthday, Edward 
Lloyd! 


February 16 



Here Is a brilliant post by Peter Stadlera about the 
Grosvenor Hotel, the headquarters of the Houghton 
Fishing Club. The first photo in particular brings back 
memories for me - because in that upstairs part of the 
hotel, in the room supported by the columns, I did 
research on the records of the Houghton Club. It was in 
that very room that I encountered evidence that the 
Houghton member Richard Penn, whom Seymour knew, 
had a scientific interest in a spined fish which he called 
by a funny name, a cottins. And of course this is an exact 
parallel to Mr Pickwick, at the start of The Pickwick 
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However, today this record book is 
kept in a bank vault in Bristol, and I 
had to arrange a separate trip to 
examine it. Known as The Fish Book, 
if it ever went up for auction who 
knows what price it would fetch, as 
it includes pictures by various 
distinguished artists, including 
Turner, and its association to The 
Pickwick Papers, which was revealed 
for the first time in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, would undoubtedly make 
its price go higher. 

A fantastic post, Peter, and thanks 
for bringing back memories. 




► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
make a trip to Stockbridge and stay 
at the Grosvenor Hotel. Here you 
can see a series of ten elegant 
equestrian panels depicting its 
former owner Tom Cannon (1846- 
1917), one of the foremost jockeys 
of his time. Two of those panels 
are displayed in this post. 



’’Cannon was associated with the 
stables of John Day (whose 
daughter he married) and also the 
yards of John Porter and James 
Ryan. He later took up training, 
sending out a large mixed string 
from his father-in-law's stables, he 
tutored a number of successful 
jockeys, including his sons 
Kempton and Mornington. In time 
he became Clerk of the Course at 
Stockbridge and subsequently 
purchased The Grosvenor. 







► ‘Today the Grosvenor is, among other claims to 

fame, the home of the Houghton Fishing Club. Dating 
from 1 822, the club is deemed one of the 1 5 most 
exclusive clubs in Great Britain. Its small number of 
members hold exclusive rights to fish in a designated 
segment of the River Test, the most famous trout 
river in the world. Before we leave Stockbridge we’ll 
have a look at the clock on top of the town hall. 





February 17 



A news story, covered by both The Times and 
The Daily Telegraph over the last couple of days, 
has shone fresh light on Pickwickian history. 

The news concerns the upcoming auction of the 
records of a real-life Pickwick Club, written 
mostly between January 1 837 and December 
1 841 . There have been posts about such clubs on 
this page before: Andrew Kirschner did a series 
about the Philadelphia Pickwick Club to which he 
belongs, and Peter Stadlera and I visited the Sun 
Tavern in Covent Garden, where one of the first 
Pickwick Clubs was established. (Indeed, it was 
possibly THE first.) However, the records being 
auctioned at Bonhams in March show that at 
least one nineteenth-century Pickwick Club had 
a radical political edge, with debates in support 
of universal suffrage and against the monarchy. 
The Telegraph’s article is online at: 
http://www.telegraph.co.uk/culture/charles- 
dickens/12155766/How-the-real-life-version-of- 
Charles-Dickens-Pickwick-Papers-reveals-a- 
radical-streak-to-Victorian-London.html 




February 17 



Peter Stadlera now turns his attention 
towards Surtees, the creator of the 
Pickwick-forerunner Jorrocks. In some 
accounts of the origin of Pickwick, it is 
stated that the great success of Jorrocks 
was one of the things that led Chapman 
and Hall to take on Pickwick, but this is 
not true. Jorrocks may have been 
successful in sporting circles - it was 
enjoyed by those who read the New 
Sporting Magazine - but not among the 
general public. Indeed, even in the 
magazine, Jorrocks was on the decline, 
and did not appear in every issue prior to 
Pickwick. Jorrocks became successful 
after Pickwick, when his adventures were 
republished in book form, with 


illustrations. 
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► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
meet Robert Smith Surtees, (born 
May 17, 1805, The Riding, 
Northumberland, died March 16, 
1864, Brighton, Sussex), English 
novelist of the chase and the 
creator of Mr. Jorrocks, one of the 
great comic characters of English 
literature, a Cockney grocer who is 
as blunt as John Bull and entirely 
given over to fox hunting. 




“Surtees worked as a lawyer until he 
inherited his family’s estate in 1838. But 
riding to hounds was his passion, and nearly 
all his writing involved horses and riding. 
Surtees’ early work was published in The 
Sporting Magazine, and in 1831, with 
Rudolph Ackermann as publisher, he launched 
the New Sporting Magazine (N.S.M.), editing 
it until 1836. His novels appeared as serials 
in the N.S.M. or elsewhere or in monthly 
parts before final publication in book form, 
and these first ana last dates are given after 
their titles. Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities 
(1831, 1838), Handley Cross (1843, expanded 
1854), and Hillingdon Hall (1843, 1845) all 
feature Mr. Jorrocks. There followed 
Hawbuck Grange (1846, 1847); Mr. Sponge's 
Sporting Tour 0 849, 1 853); Ask Mamma 
(1857, 1858); Plain or Ringlets? ( 1858, 1860); 
and Mr. Romford's Hounds (posthumous, 
1865) 



“Connoisseurs generally put first 
the chronicles of Soapey Sponge 
and Facey Romford, whose chief 
business is to pass off dangerous 
horses as tractable animals. In 
nearly all these books Surtees was 
fortunate to have as illustrators 
John Leech and Hablot Knight 
Browne (“Phiz”), the illustrator of 
the Pickwick Papers. All were also 
published anonymously, with 
Surtees’ name appearing only on 
his first book, the factual 
Horseman’s Manual (1831). 



“Surtees was a mordant satirist. 
The snobbery, envy, greed, and 
ignorance that consume many of 
his characters are set down 
without geniality. His portrayal of 
provincial England just leaving the 
coaching for the railway era 
exposes its boredom, ill manners, 
discomfort, and coarse food, and 
its matter-of-factness makes 
admirable social history. Yet the 
descriptions of fast runs with 
hounds over open country leave 
the most lasting impression.” 




